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Labor Day Labor Day typifies an ideal that has been a 

powerful influence in the lives of those who 
handle the tools of production. It is this ideal that has put a virility 
and endurance into the trade-union movement that distinguishes it 
from all other less authoritative organizations of workers. 

The labor movement has as its purpose the welfare and advance- 
ment of those who work for wages. Just what are the measures that 
will promote these purposes and how they may be attained are 
questions that the workers decide as union groups. The whole group 
then becomes responsible for carrying out the program. Sincerely and 
courageously this has been done time and time again. Men and 
women have gone on strike in support of an ideal when all other 
means have failed. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the idealism that has built 
the labor movement. Men and women have gone without the neces- 
saries of life that a principle of justice or a humanitarian purpose 
might be established. Others have given themselves unreservedly to 
the work of the labor movement, careless of material interests or 
personal advancement. 

The power of any movement lies in the devotion and idealism it 
arouses. Measured by this standard, the labor movement gives ample 
evidence of its value and of its genuineness. But as in every growing 
movement, there is danger of forgetfulness of the past and of con- 
centration on material success. It is well then for the labor movement 
to have special days dedicated to memorial purposes, when the mem- 
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bers of the movement can consider past tradition and separate them- 
selves from immediate problems sufficiently to permit a discriminating 
review that will distinguish the permanent and the constructive from 
the unimportant. We need every now and then to take a long time 
view of our work. 

In proportion to the progress the labor movement makes, such 
a review becomes increasingly necessary. Our union movement must 
not fall into the mistakes of selfishness or materialism. We are still 
far short of complete unionization of all workers and industries in this 
country. Some of America’s wage earners receive wages pitifully 
inadequate. These are among the problems yet to be solved. May 
the spirit of Labor Day be such as to arouse and sustain the idealism 


. 7 
necessary for their solution. 


Organization in The North Carolina Federation of Labor at 
North Carolina its recent convention made plans for an or- 

ganization campaign for the next two years. 
This plan will launch and bring the factory workers of the state into 
unions and is to continue through two years. A definite effort will be 
made to teach wage earners in the textile and tobacco industries and 
those employed in retail trades the value of organization and how to 
develop unions of their own. 

North Carolina plans to lead the way in organizing the South. 
Agriculture has given way to industry much more slowly in the south- 
ern states than in the northern. For this reason the South has at- 
tracted fewer of the immigrants of recent years and has retained 
definite Anglo-Saxon characteristics. It was peopled largely from 
groups who were not familiar with factory conditions before they 
came to this country. For these and other reasons labor organizations 
are not strong in the South. 

The North Carolina plan is a well considered undertaking. 
It will endeavor to show workers what trade unions can do for them. 
It is equally necessary to explain to employers what the union can do 
in putting order and stability into production. Employers should learn 
to study their labor costs. Labor costs will reveal the expense of big 
turn-over and training new employees. Labor costs will show that 
good wages paid expert employees are a better business policy than low 
wages paid incompetent employees. Manufacturers who own mill 
towns or mill villages must include these expenses in labor costs. 

While the labor movement of North Carolina must assume 
responsibility for this campaign, the American Federation of Labor 
urges all trade unions to give support and help to the undertaking. 
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Underpaid Though there is prosperity in the United 
W orkers States, though good wages may be paid to 

some groups, these things do not necessarily 
come to all wage earners. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently published a most significant table of the average weekly earn- 
ings of male common laborers based on the latest figures. This table 
gives the average weekly earnings of male common laborers in the fol- 
lowing industries: lumber, $17.77; packing, $21.35; woolen manu- 
facturing, $21.98; machine shops, $23.07; paper boxes, $23.99; blast 
furnaces, $24.34; foundaries $25.25; automobile, $28.73; bituminous 
coal, inside labor, $22.78, outside, $23.58; anthracite, inside, $29.42, 
outside, $29.45; metalliferous mines, $22.04; railway track labor- 
ers, $17.00. 

In the manufacturing industries high wages go generally to or- 
ganized workers and to workers in those areas affected by union 
standards. 

Some of the industries listed are badly managed and over- 
developed, such as textiles and coal. On the other hand, the auto- 
mobile industry has been paying large dividends. Obviously some of 
these were paid from funds that should have been paid in wages. 
What excuse can a prosperous, well managed industry offer for a 
weekly wage of $28.73 paid to a large group of employees? Surely 
these employees were very helpless. Equally deplorable is the wage 
of $17.00 paid to railway track laborers, about 200,000 in number. 

Such wages mean low standards of living and inadequate sup- 
port of tamilies that results in high infant mortality and child labor. 
Such wages are at variance with national well being and unjustifiable 
from a standpoint of productivity or industrial incomes. 


Pan-American The working people of our country have 
Labor Congress many things to talk over with the working 

people of another American country. What 
these two groups say to each other has significance for political parties 
and governments as well as other groups within these nations. Work- 
ing people constitute the major portion of all nations. They are 
usually a wholesome group because work keeps people practical and 
constructive. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor is the agency through 
which the working people of Pan-American countries talk over their 
mutual problems and international interests. Organized in 1918, the 
Federation has held five congresses, the last convening in Washington, 
D. C., in July. 

Two major concerns of the congress were: to guard against im- 
perialism within Pan-American countries whether the initiative comes 
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from within or without the country concerned and the better organiza- 
tion of Pan-American workers in trade unions. Democratic govern- 
ment and the guarantees of freedom must precede effective develop- 
ment of trade unions. Each country must, of course, master its own 
problems, but international opinion can be helpful against the inter- 
vention of one country in the affairs of another. 

Likewise with the development of trade unions. While the trade 
unions of other countries may help with their experience and counsel, 
upon the workers of each country will devolve the responsibility for 
organizing and promoting their own economic and social interests. 

It was most interesting and encouraging to find the unanimity of 
thought of the delegates from the countries represented at the Wash- 
ington Congress upon these fundamentals. While all were stirred 
by accounts of injustice and oppression, which handicap workers in the 
smaller countries, all were agreed that only constructive declarations 
and proposals would help. 

The congress, by its dignified procedure and its composed deliber- 
ations, gained for the cause of Pan-American labor added prestige and 
opportunity. The congress was concerned with finding constructive 
plans for liberty and peace for the people of Pan-American countries 
and it considered the labor movement as an agency for helping to 
realize these ends for all. 


Government The Director of the Office of Public Build- 
Penalizes ings and Public Works, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Overtime U. S. Grant, recently notified the contractors 

building the Arlington Memorial Bridge that 
infractions of the eight-hour law would be amenable to a penalty of 
$5.00 for every person employed longer than eight hours. Such 
penalties are to be deducted from money due the company. 

There are many trade unionists who well remember the long 
struggle to get a federal law that would assure the eight-hour day for 
persons employed on government work. The first substantial victory 
in the effort was the law of 1868, which proved inadequate to establish 
a real eight-hour day. 

The eight-hour law of 1892 was the second attempt to make 
eight hours a federal standard. This, too, proved ineffective. Incident 
after incident of failures to enforce the eight-hour standard on govern- 
ment work was called to the attention of executives, but the spirit of 
the law was evaded by contracting work out. 

In 1912 a new law was passed by Congress based on the principle 
of writing the eight-hour standard into contracts. That this law 
has been effective is in part due to progress in social acceptance of 
the eight-hour principle. This concrete evidence of progress is most 
gratifying. 
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Author’s We are accustomed to turn to the scholastics 
Royalties of the Middle Ages for examples of hair- 
Unearned splitting distinctions. A modern one, how- 

ever, comes from the Counsel General of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, which recently announced a decision that to 
the layman seems almost fantastic. According to this decision 
amounts paid authors as royalties on publications shall for income tax 
purposes be classified as unearned. 

According to this view, if the author enters into a contract with 
publishers to publish his manuscript he sells, rents or leases his 
property. Hence royalties are income from property and “unearned.” 
However, if the same author enters into a contract with a newspaper 
to write articles or with a publisher to produce a manuscript, and re- 
ceives a stipulated amount in cash or cash plus percentage derived 
from the publishers using material, his income is earned because there 
exists a relationship of employer and employee. 

This is a strange doctrine that will hardly find favor among those 
who would encourage intellectual endeavor. Those who contribute 
to thought and information make a very high contribution to civiliza- 
tion and it is contrary to social policy to discriminate against them 
in the interpretation of income taxation. 

While there are many authors of ephemeral books for whom no 


one feels great concern, yet the authors of many of our most signifi- 
cant books are persons to whom authorship represents a sacrifice. 
Such we cannot afford to penalize. 

This interpretation sets up a most unfortunate theory. 


Have a Nothing more in keeping with the spirit of 
Definite Goal Labor Day could be suggested for the subject 

of consideration on that day than plans for 
organizing campaigns for the coming year. It is a fitting time for 
deciding upon the next goal and sounding a new slogan. 

It is always a good plan to have a definite objective and to unite 
all efforts toward that end. The goal may be a definite number 
of unions, a definite increase in union membership, the organization of 
a specific industry, organization of women workers, or something else 
that is the key to progress in your locality. Select something concrete 
that can be done and fix a time limit. 

To rouse interest and strike fire to determination, choose a stir- 
ring slogan that expresses your purpose. This slogan, kept con- 
stantly before your unions, will typify the plan. Fix definitely respon- 
sibility upon a group for leadership in executing the plan. 

Success in such definite achievement will open the way for the 
next objective, and the experience and morale created can be utilized 
in larger undertakings. 
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Canada's One of the special features of the Diamond 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, was the dedication 
Jubilee of the Peace Bridge which connects the 

United States and Canada at Buffalo. 
Though its two ends rest near the forts of the last war in which 
our two countries figured as hostile forces, it commemorates over a 
century of peace and is in itself a symbol of peace through the com- 
munication it facilitates. 

There are close ties between Canada and the United States that 
give us a special interest in the Dominion’s celebration of its sixtieth 
birthday The undefended boundary line between us and the com- 
plete absence of any concern therefor in the minds of our people are 
very rea} evidences of the spirit of peace and confidence between our 
governments. 

Between Labor of the United States and Labor of Canada there 
are even<closer ties than between our nations. Economic development 
on the North American continent has followed geographic divisions 
and naticnal resources regardless of boundary lines. United States en- 
terprises extend into Canada and Canadian into the United States, each 
following business advantages. Workers of both countries recognize 
an identity of industrial interests and unite in international trade 
unions. Industrial practices are practically the same on both sides 
of the boundary and union cooperation is necessary to maintain equality 
of work standards. 

The organization of workers of the United States and Canada 
do not, of course, attempt to interfere in each other’s national political 
issues. ‘he Canadian Trades and Labor Congress legislates for the 
Canadian trade unions on national issues, while the American Federa- 
tion of Labor determines industrial policies. Relations between Ca- 
nadian [.abor and British Labor have historic basis even as the ties 
between Labor of the United States and Labor of Great Britain. 
Both countries owe much to British institutions and traditions. 
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O GOD of the sKies and land, God of the sea , +} 
The hymns of Thy workers rise joyous to Thee 


From fields that are dancing with grain, blazing gold, 
The lilt of the reaper sings gladness untold. , 


At mills where Jean tongues of flame sear the black night 


There cadence of hammers lifts praise to Thy might- 


Where deep in earths bowels the dark miners delve, -¢ 
To Thee beats the rhythm of mattock and helve. . 


The engineer, roaring cer trestle through vale + 
Extols Thee with thunder, knows Thou wilt prevail. 


And down by the docks, where soar masts, stacks and gulls, 
The ‘longshoremen chant ag they fill yawning, hulls. 


Whilst mariners, riding the tempest-tossed main, 
Launch forth on the gales their exalted refrain. 


From all lands and stations, with one vast accord, 
workers, with paeang, acclaim Thee the Lord. 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


HE first conference convened by the Labor College of Philadel- 

phia in April of this year to discuss Waste in Industry came to 

the conclusion that the core of the problem of waste elimination 
was the waste of unemployment. Accordingly it was decided to 
to hold a second conference to discuss this central problem of un- 
employment. 

On July 30 and 31 the second conference met on the campus of Bryn 
Mawr College as the guests of the Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry at Bryn Mawr. One hundred and fifty trade 
unionists were present as delegates from Philadelphia unions, in addi- 
tion to the one hundred and five students at the summer school, and 
perhaps half as many friends and observers. 

The general plan of the conference was similar to the waste meet- 
ing—to provide through the medium of a conference for the collabo- 
ration of engineers, economists, employers and representatives of 
labor, on some of the problems of industry. Obviously such a con- 
ference could not expect to solve the problem, but it proved a highly 
effective way of stimulating clear thinking on some of the facts, diffi- 
culties, and proposed solutions. The exact character of the facts pre- 
sented and the solutions proposed are contained in the addresses which 
have been printed together in this symposium. The conference did 
not attempt to solve the problem, but it at least made two things 
clear—first, that the problem of unemployment, is not insoluble, and, 
second, that any far-reaching solution involves not only advance plan- 
ning but also the cooperation of labor and management and the con- 
sumer in a common task. 

To have achieved such a common understanding was an im- 
portant accomplishment. It brought the second conference up to the 
constructive level of the first conference, and emphasized anew the 
value of workers’ education in the approach to industrial problems 
in America. 





WHY AN UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE? 


IsRAEL MUFSON 


Secretary, Philadelphia Labor College 


HIS Conference on Unemploy- 

ment, called by the Labor Col- 

lege of Philadelphia with the 
endorsement of the Central Labor 
Union, marks the second step in the 
development of discussion of trade- 
union problems which started with 
the Conference on the Elimination 
of Waste in Industry several months 
ago. In the opinion of those who are 
considering the policies of labor with 
relation to the advancing develop- 
ments in industry, this opportunity for 


the coming together of Labor’s rep- 
resentatives, scientists and represen- 
tatives of management for the ap- 
praisal of the factors inherent in 
industry and trends resulting there- 
from is a most important contribution. 


The Conference on Waste has 
shown, what we workers knew all the 
time, that no real progress can be 
made in placing industry on a gen- 
uinely scientific basis until the funda- 
mental waste of all wastes, that of 
unemployment, be eliminated. On 
that point all those participating in 
the first conference were in thorough 
agreement. Labor, management and 
science expressed themselves in no un- 
certain manner as to the necessity of 
ridding industry and society of that 
uncivilized and cruel condition—will- 
ing workers without jobs; starving 
people amidst a world of superabund- 
ance; the spectacle of men unem- 
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ployed and suffering because there 
were none to buy what they produced. 
And until this symbol of industrial 
chaos is effaced from society there 
can be no real advancement in the 
scientific reorganization of our indus- 
trial arts. 

There is no need to talk to trade 
unionists about the evils that unem- 
ployment brings in its wake. They 
know all about it because they are 
the ones who suffer through this mal- 
adjustment of industry which makes 
a condition of unemployment possi- 
ble. But we need not look upon un- 
employment as an irremediable con- 
dition. Unemployment is no more a 
condition of permanency than the 
twelve-hour day was. And, just as 
we have in most instances done away 
with the twelve-hour day, so can we 
rid ourselves of the specter of unem- 
ployment if we but set our intelli- 
gence and will to the problem and 
try. For forty years and more labor 
has been agitating for the eight-hour 
day. Those who started the move- 
ment never lived to see it inaugu- 
rated during their lives. But they 
had that vision of a better future, 
that divine urge for accomplishment 
that made possible the energetic and 
enthusiastic support of the entire 
labor movement toward such a meas- 
ure, even though the consummation 
of their dreams was never realized 
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in their day. But they had the faith 
that life will go on after they were 
gone and had that social vision that 
made it possible for them to give 
themselves for a hope which could 
not benefit them. For forty years 
this agitation continued, until today 
the eight-hour day is accepted every- 
where in principle and pretty gener- 
ally in practice. 

We need now that fine spirit of 
achievement; that vision of life as a 
socially continuous process which 
made heroic efforts possible. To get 
the workers excited about anything 
nowadays one must present them 
with an ironclad contract that what 
one is attempting to do will bear 
fruit within a fortnight at the most. 
Otherwise, if the results may prolong 
themselves into a somewhat distant 


future the greeting is cold and the 


response distant. There is no doubt 
that on Monday morning, or at the 
next meeting of the Central Labor 
Union, I shall be greeted with the re- 
mark “Well, you have had your Un- 
employment Conference, but we still 
have unemployment.” 

I am hoping that through these 
conferences the old spirit of labor 
will be revived—that spirit that was 
daring enough to do and always will- 
ing to pay the price for progress; I 
am hoping that our activities in 
Philadelphia will inspire labor with 
a new hope and vision which makes 
for enthusiasm to work for things 
even though their accomplished ends 
are years and years ahead. I am hop- 
ing that through these meetings every 
member of organized labor, from the 
recent initiate to the most hardy ex- 
perienced, will become conscious of 
the great social force of the move- 
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ment of which he or she is a mem- 
ber—a social force with its destiny 
hooked to a star. Today we have 
science as a handmaid. With it as a 
guide, our vision as a goal and our 
enthusiasm as the propelling force we 
need not recognize defeat. 

We cannot afford to leave those 
vital problems for other groups to 
solve. The workers are forever the 
victims of whatever maladjustments 
now exist in industry and society. 
And therefore we should be keen 
about forcing the attention of the 
nation upon those conditions which 
cramp and crush our lives. It is up to 
us, not in a passive, negative manner, 
to adapt ourselves to change, but to 
militantly anticipate and prepare for 
change. Just the other day the news- 
papers told of a very astute group of 
railroad executives who labored for 
over a year trying to find a solution 
for the unemployment problem in the 
railroad industry. After much evi- 
dent serious and deep thinking this 
group—railroad executives of the 
highest caliber—concluded that the 
only remedy for stabilization of em- 
ployment was the lengthening of the 
basic eight-hour day to whatever 
hours of work is found necessary to 
keep the industry running. I am not 
an economist and less of a railroad 
executive. I happen to be a railroad 
worker, but that does not mean any- 
thing. But as a layman it seems to 
me that they needn’t have taken a 
whole year to come to such a “‘scien- 
tific’ conclusion. They could have 
broadcast the same results within five 
minutes of their first meeting. If 
their statement is the cure for unem- 
ployment, then the Chinese should 
revel in a condition of unlimited pros- 
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perity. There, I understand, twelve 
and sixteen hours a day is the rule. 
I hope our speakers will find a more 
noteworthy solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. This one is too easy. 

I mention this fact because it 
shows how necessary it is for labor 
to deal with the problem in its own 
way, objectively and in a scientific 
attitude. Otherwise such nonsense 
emanating from similar sources will 
be accepted by the multitude as the 
truth. We want to abolish unem- 
ployment—we want to know how to 
do it, because otherwise no one will 
do it for us. And we are here to 
learn how. 

I said that through these confer- 
ences I was hoping labor would gain 
new spirit and vision. But we, alone, 
cannot do it. We cannot effect any 
change unless this new spirit we are 
attempting to create permeates the 
whole labor organism. Philadelphia 
seems fated to hold a pivotal place 
in the history of American labor. 
It was here that the first union was 
organized; it was here that the agi- 
tation for free and universal educa- 
tion was inaugurated; and it is here, 
through these conferences, that Phil- 
adelphia is again in the forefront of 
labor, directing the way towards 
greater opportunities by expanding 
its interests toward a wider control 
of industry—a cooperative control— 
for the best interests of society. But 
if we lead we cannot consummate; 
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if we show the direction we ourselves 
cannot arrive at the end of the road. 
This requires greater powers than 
we possess; a wider enthusiasm than 
we can create—in a word, it makes 
necessary the acceptance of our 
works by the whole labor movement. 
Fortunately, we have an organiza- 
tion that is ready-made for the ex- 
pansion of those American Federa- 
tion of Labor policies presented by 
the joint effort of the Labor College 
of Philadelphia and the Central La- 
bor Union to the ranks of labor, so 
what is started here may be taken up 
everywhere. The Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America is the logical 
vehicle which can carry on the new 
trends. Otherwise, what we are 
doing will soon become a paragraph 
in ancient lore—a beautiful gesture, 
but without the sufficient strength and 
vitality to become a working force. 
We must not permit this work to die. 
If it is as good as many people have 
expressed it to be, then it is worthy 
of emulation. And for the sake of 
lending us encouragement to continue 
and for final achievement we, the 
Labor College of Philadelphia and 
the Central Labor Union, call upon 
the Workers Education Bureau to 
spread the message promulgated at 
these conferences to all of labor, to 
the end that everywhere the work 
started in Philadelphia will be carried 
on and on until the vision now so 
dimly perceived becomes reality. 





MEETING JOB DISPLACEMENT BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY INTRODUCTION OF 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


HARRY JENKINS 


Secretary, Glass Bottle Blowers Association 


NE of the things most dreaded 
by the worker is unemploy- 
ment. It is a specter that al- 


ways confronts him, because no one 
is so securely tied to his job as to be 
immune, especially in this day of 
rapid displacement of the human ele- 
ment by machinery. 

At the outset let it be distinctly 


understood that the workman is not 
opposed to the machine. He fully 
realizes that it is essential to the 
large quantity production required to- 
day. But when he is not considered 
in its installation, when he is dis- 
placed with no means provided for 
his employment on the machine, he 
feels that he has just cause for com- 
plaint. Frequently in such a circum- 
stance he resorts to measures which 
ordinarily would be abhorrent to him. 
Then he is severely criticized and 
often harshly dealt with for his acts. 
Modern society does not understand 
him or does not take the trouble to 
try. But he understands his predica- 
ment. Probably he has worked at his 
chosen vocation for a number of 
years, has bought a home and is edu- 
cating his children, and he has, no 
doubt, contracted debts to pay for 
these things. He naturally feels se- 


cure in his job, which has paid him 
good wages, and he has no doubt 
about meeting the responsibilities he 
has assumed. Then overnight the 
change comes and his little world is 
in chaos, 

Consider my own trade, glass bot- 
tle blowing. I will confine myself to 
that exclusively. Until 1898 there 
was practically no machinery in the 
bottle industry. Then, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, a machine to make 
fruit jars was installed. This dis- 
placed a crew of men who had spent 
their lives at this trade, not one of 
them being given an opportunity to 
operate a machine. Two men were 
required to operate it, but the blowers 
had had no experience in that line 
and were forced to seek employment 
elsewhere. 

Our association immediately took 
notice of this state of affairs and laid 
plans to have some of the displaced 
men given a chance to learn to oper- 
ate the machines. 

At first the machines were con- 
fined to the making of fruit jars. 
Later they made all large-mouth 
ware, such as milk bottles, candy jars, 
pickle and olive bottles, and kindred 
lines. At that time there were a 
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number of factories engaged in mak- 
ing fruit jars, and firms soon saw that 
their business was threatened by this 
cheaper method. 

We have had contractual relations 
with our employers for more than 
forty years, and in all that time 
neither side has ever broken an agree- 
ment. Whenever we had a just 
cause we could go to them with clean 
hands and be sure of a square deal. 
When we meet in conference we dis- 
cuss the problems that confront the 
industry, and each side is assured of 
the cooperation of the other. 

At a conference following the in- 
troduction of this first machine, the 
employers demanded a reduction of 
66% per cent in wages, and we finally 
agreed to 45 per cent. We did not 
do this thinking to overcome or stop 
the invasion of machinery, but to give 


the employers who did not have ma- 
chines an opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the changed conditions and 
keep the hand workers employed. 
The next step was to secure juris- 
diction over the men employed on 


the hand machines. This was accom- 
plished. Later we induced the manu- 
facturers not to take any apprentices 
for a year and to give the displaced 
men the places. Thus gradually they 
were absorbed by the industry. 

The basic principle having been es- 
tablished, it was only a short time 
until the machine was applied to 
other lines of ware and made serious 
inroads in the bottle department. At 
this point we urged the manufac- 
turers to run their furnaces twenty- 
four hours a day and divide the time 
into three 8-hour turns. 

By this time the machine had been 
made semi-automatic. The presser 
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was dispensed with and but one man 
was needed to operate it. He was 
the gatherer who fed the molten 
glass into the machine and cut it off. 
Every move he made was mechanical 
so that he became practically a part 
of the machine and, to say the least, 
it was not only hard, but extremely 
trying, because of the monotony. 
This brought forth another proposi- 
tion from us in conference, to the ef- 
fect that the manufacturer could in- 
crease his production at no additional 
cost by employing three men to two 
machines, which meant continuous 
operation. You will understand that 
when one man was employed on each 
machine he had to stop for ten or fif- 
teen minutes rest each hour, but with 
three men to two machines each man 
rested twenty minutes in every hour 
and still the machine goes on. It is 
obvious that more ware was pro- 
duced. The three men divided the 
wages and made as much money as 
before, the wages being on a piece- 
work basis. This proposition was not 
considered kindly at first, either by 
the employers or the workmen, but 
after it was given a trial it soon be- 
came the universal custom and men 
often refused to work any other way. 

In 1904 the Owens automatic ma- 
chine made its appearance and was 
soon felt by manufacturers and work- 
men. It produces enormous quan- 
tities of bottles per day. These ma- 
chines were not sold outright; they 
were leased to large companies, who 
were confined to the making of cer- 
tain lines of ware. 

Our members felt the pressure so 
greatly that at a conference in 1909 
we reduced our wages 20 per cent on 
certain lines of ware so as to reduce 
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the cost of production to the hand 
manufacturer. It was never thought 
that this would put the Owens ma- 
chine out of business, but it did re- 
tard further installation temporarily. 
Then we entered into contractual 
relations with one of the large firms 
operating these machines and secured 
good wages and an eight-hour day. 
We still do business with that com- 
pany. Others refused to deal with us 
or allow our displaced men to operate 
the machines, giving as their reason 
that the machine having taken the 
man’s job, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that he would do all in his power 
to retard it or hinder its successful 
operation. Nothing could have been 
further from the truth, as has been 
shown by our long and honorable 
record in the machine department. 
Those men who could not secure 
the Owens machine began to look 
around for something they could use 
and remain in business. They found 
it about 1918 in what is known as the 
feeder device. This is a small ar- 
rangement which is attached to the 
hand machine and takes the place of 
the gatherer by feeding the glass by 
gravity into the machine and auto- 
matically cutting it off. By the use 
of this device almost as much ware is 
produced as on the Owens automatic. 
Here again the association was con- 
fronted with the old displacement 
problem. Our first duty was to in- 
sure stability and discipline in the 
industry. We succeeded in keeping 
our contract with those manufacturers 
with whom we had done business for 
so many years and in securing a wage 
agreement based on a flat minimum 
day’s wage. Later a bonus system 
was established in a great majority of 
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the plants, and this bonus for all over 
a stated amount of ware produced 
brought the wages up to a very fair 
level. 

Displacement of men went on rap- 
idly, and our problem was more acute 
than at any previous period of our 
history. We now have jurisdiction 
over at least 98 per cent of plants 
operating with the feeder device, and 
our work of organizing and reor- 
ganizing goes steadily on. We do 
feel that the last word has been said 
in bottle-making machinery. It is im- 
possible to conceive of anything more 
simple in construction and operation 
than the feeder. One man is em- 
ployed to see that the glass is kept 
at the right temperature, and the 
glassworker’s long experience in 
handling molten glass stands him in 
good stead here. When these feeders 


were first put on the market a selling 
point was, ‘““The machines do not eat 
nor stop for a drink of water, nor to 
rest; they can be operated by any boy 


you choose to put on them.” This 
theory was soon exploded after the 
manufacturers tried to put it into 
practice. Production was small and 
of inferior quality, and loss from 
breakage was enormous. So the dis- 
placed man was called on and the ex- 
perienced glassworker taken care of 
as far as possible. 

I can say without fear of contra- 
diction that no other trade has been 
so revolutionized by machinery. 
From highly skilled, highly paid 
artisans, we have been changed to 
operators of machines. We have 
run the gamut, but we are still a 
strong militant organization. 

As though the machine problem 
were not enough, we have been con- 
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fronted with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, which 
further reduced our opportunities for 
employment. And so the story goes. 

We met displacement of our skilled 
men first by using every means at our 
command to have the displaced man 
put on to operate the machine; 
second, by reducing the cost of pro- 
duction to the hand manufacturer to 
bring it nearer to that of the machine; 
third, by dividing the work with the 
idle men so that they might be self- 
sustaining, self-respecting members of 
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society and consumers of the things 
produced. Our future work is to con- 
tinue rebuilding along the lines we 
have started, keeping in mind always 
the welfare of our members and 
those dependent on them. Our one- 
time splendid artistic trade is prac- 
tically gone so far as hand work is 
concerned, but we are optimistic and 
believe that those who follow us will 
uphold the traditions and perpetuate 
the principles of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association. 


THE RIVER 


I heard the river and it laughing, 
Laughing thro’ the mossy glen, 

Laughing, tho’ the sky was weeping, 

Laughing, and the white mists creeping, 
Till the wild echoes laughed again. 


(Light of heart that morn was I 
Wand’ ring by its side alone; 

Its mood was mine and so I smiled, 
As it danced over rock and stone.) 


Again I heard it and it mourning— 

The world’s sorrow in its cry— 
Mourning down thro’ the lushy meadow, 
Under the weeping willows’ shadow, 

Where tall, green rushes sway and sigh. 


(Sad of heart that eve was I 
Wand’ring by its side alone; 

Its mood was mine and so I wept, 
As it sobbed over rock and stone.) 


—Nora Ni CHATHAIN. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 
AND VICINITY 


H. E. Bartow 


Secretary, Peirce School of Business Administration 


T IS with considerable trepidation 
that I come to you today to speak 
on a subject that you must know 

very much more about than I possibly 
can. If you are expecting that I shall 
give you exact statistics regarding the 
amount of unemployment in Phila- 
delphia, I shall have to disappoint 
you, for such figures are unavailable. 
A few of our statistic gathering or- 
ganizations report the approximate 
number of employed in the major in- 
dustries and it is only by comparing 
these figures with similar ones of other 
years and allowing for our increased 
population that we can determine 
whether unemployment now is greater 
or less than last year. This method 
of calculating, however, will not give 
us even the approximate number of 
the unemployed. Personally I believe 
that there are more unemployed and 
part-time workers in this city at pres- 
ent than we have had for several 
years. 

The number of idle men on our 
streets does not present a dependable 
barometer of conditions. Winter 
weather drives the unemployed into 
the large cities and summer finds them 
loafing on the streets and the park 
benches. A large proportion of these 
are transients and not a few of them 
are of the unemployable type. 


When business is good, it is com- 
paratively easy to secure reports from 
the large industries regarding the 
number of new men they are employ- 
ing, but when business is slowing 
down it is extremely difficult to get 
these same industries to give any in- 
formation regarding the number of 
men they are laying off. 

You will appreciate, therefore, that 
the task which you have imposed upon 
me of discussing the amount of unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia at present 
is a rather difficult one. 

Some Philadelphia firms whose 
products are known throughout the 
world are operating with very much 
reduced forces and in many cases the 
few men employed are working only 
one and two days a week. The more 
popular of our public employment 
ofices are interviewing from three 
hundred to four hundred unemployed 
men a day and have few jobs avail- 
able. Many of these offices report 
that they are registering 25 per cent 
more applicants than at this time last 
year and are receiving one quarter 
as many calls for help. 

The textile industries in Philadel- 
phia, which have been experiencing 
considerable difficulty for some time, 
have not felt the improvement which 
has been manifest in this industry 
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through some sections of the South. 
Lower wages and longer hours 
throughout the southern sections of 
the country have given the plants 
there the advantage. 

The median weekly earnings of 
women in hosiery mills of Tennessee 
is $10.20, and in the knit underwear 
plants it is $12.30. Two-thirds of 
the women in Tennessee are on nine 
and ten hour schedules. 

Shipbuilding, once a great Ameri- 
can industry, has probably suffered 
more than any other of our manufac- 
turing lines, although just at present 
in this section we are rather fortunate 
in that the Camden plant now has two 
cruisers under construction and the 
Sun Shipbuilding plant at Chester em- 
ploys approximately three thousand 
men with enough business in sight to 
keep this number busy for a year. 
But in the closing of one of our largest 
shipyards we have witnessed the 
hardships imposed upon men of 
middle age or more when forced to 
seek new employment. 

Notwithstanding the optimistic re- 
ports issued by engineering concerns, 
building construction in Philadelphia 
has been off for some time and em- 
ployment in the building trades is 
probably lower now than at any time 
since 1921. More building opera- 
tions are being completed in Phila- 
delphia than are being started, so that 
there is little prospect of any increased 
employment among these trades. Con- 
struction under way is undermanned. 

Because of reduced freight move- 
ments our railroads have laid off quite 
a number of freight crews. Locomo- 
tive and automobile body building in 
Philadelphia is almost at a standstill. 

When the number of our unem- 
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ployed first began to increase last Oc- 
tober apparently only the least desir- 
able of workers and the unskilled 
laborers were affected. Employment 
officers at that time told us that, while 
there was an increasing number of ap- 
plicants, they were of rather low 
grade. Within the last few weeks, 
however, these same officers have re- 
ported to us that more skilled work- 
ers were applying for employment. 
It is quite evident that a number of 
our industries have now released 
some of their best workers. Men 
who have been on the pay rolls of 
some industries for many years and 
who are regarded as indispensable 
when business is good are being asked 
to take longer vacations than usual 
this year and at their own expense. 
Unfortunately, schedules have been 
reduced in some of our plants to such 
an extent that a man cannot support 
his family on the weekly wage that 
he is receiving and he feels compelled 
to seek employment in other lines. He 
will even accept a lower rate of wage, 
provided he can work for six days 
a week. 

The introduction of new machinery 
in some of our plants has resulted in 
a reduction in the personnel in these 
shops. While this will eventually 
work out in the public interest, it is 
imposing some hardship just now. 
With the more modern machines two 
or three better trained men can carry 
through certain processes that previ- 
ously required a dozen. 

It may interest you to know that 
one of our Philadelphia firms has 
been paying advance wages to men it 
released because of the introduction 
of such machinery. Ina few cases this 
firm has paid a full year’s salary in ad- 
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vance and not infrequently the pay- 
ments have amounted to $400 and 
$500. Unfortunately some of these 
men are past middle age and are find- 
ing it very difficult to secure other em- 
ployment. In fact, quite a consider- 
able number of those now unemployed 
in the city are nearing three-score 
years and they are presenting a prob- 
lem which is going to be more and 
more difficult to solve. 

It would be unwise for us to ignore 
the fact that pensions and compensa- 
tion laws are operating against the 
older men. Pensions are now costing 
some of our big corporations so much 
that they have adopted a policy of 
not employing any men who are near 
the pension age. 

Unemployment presents different 
problems in Philadelphia than in some 
of our other large manufacturing 
centers. Employment figures for De- 
troit, for instance, show that 30,000 
fewer persons are employed there now 
than at this time last year; but this 
does not mean that unemployment in 
that city has increased. When De- 
troit plants are busy they attract a 
large number of unattached, single 
young men, who leave the city when 
work slows up. The unemployed in 
this city, however, are largely Phila- 
delphians, men with families, a large 
proportion of whom own their own 
homes and who cannot leave the city 
when work is slack. It is not my pur- 
pose to make this picture too gloomy 
a one. Our best diagnosticians be- 
lieve that business is fundamentally 
sound and that after the brief slow- 
ing down of this summer will register 
considerable improvement during the 
fall and winter. I believe, however, 
that many of their statements and 
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not a few of their prophecies are crim- 
inally optimistic. While there is no 
panic in sight, business at present is 
certainly not so good as some of them 
would have us believe and there is no 
apparent foundation for some of the 
more optimistic predictions regarding 
the fall. There is a good deal of 
rouge being used at present to make 
business appear better by concealing 
what is underneath. 

The amount of unemployment just 
now and the large number of people 
who are on part time will certainly in 
the very near future reduce the pur- 
chasing power of our people. 

A certain amount of optimism is 
good for all of us, however, for it 
keeps us from brooding on the tarnal 
perversity of things. 

Just at present there is evident an 
effort to make business appear better 
by reducing output, which means the 
laying off of workers and the reducing 
of working schedules. This is quite 
evident in the reports of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Tonnage 
of unfilled orders on the books of this 
organization declined every month up 
until the end of May. Early in June 
we said that workers would be laid 
off and production curtailed in order 
that the tonnage of unfilled orders 
might make a better showing by the 
end of the month. On June 30 this 
tonnage had increased 2,305 tons, but 
the production was from 10 to 1§ per 
cent below May and 25 per cent be- 
low the peak of March. 

Statistics show that factory workers 
have decreased each year since 1919. 
Fewer people are employed in agricul- 
ture; the railroads have materially re- 
duced their forces since the war days; 
the number employed by the Federal 
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service is much less; the automobile 
industry is employing many thousands 
fewer than it did a year ago; in this 
section at least considerably fewer 
men are engaged in construction and 
building work; shipbuilding is a deca- 
dent industry. Our population has 
increased about two million each year. 
What has become of these surplus 
workers? Perhaps our prosperity of 
the last few years has blinded us to 
the fact that unemployment has been 
gradually increasing until now it has 
reached a high enough level to awaken 
us from our indifference. 

In spite of all our efforts, there will 
always be some unemployment, except 
during periods of great national 
crises, such as the World War. 

Theoretically there should be no 
business depression in this country. 
Business should expand constantly 


with our increasing population. Every 
new worker which our growing popu- 
lation supplies means also a new con- 
sumer. 

We have in this country about 25 


million actual wage earners. If we 
include the clerical workers, there are 
31 million people living on salaries 
or wages. If we count all who are 
gainfully employed, there are over 41 
million persons who live on what they 
earn. These constitute the nation’s 
biggest customer. Our foreign trade 
is but a picayune compared with what 
these buy. The surest safeguard 
against depression is steady employ- 
ment at good wages for this great 
mass of customers. Just as soon as 
one shop in a community shortens its 
working schedule or reduces its force, 
it produces a chill in every worker. 
Not only is the purchasing power of 
that community reduced to the extent 


of those who are laid off, but the 
other workers buy less, in anticipation 
of what may happen to them. 

Big Business hopes that Big Public 
will continue to buy. Big Business 
even tells Big Public that it is under 
certain moral obligations to buy in 
order to keep Big Business going. 
Big Business appeals to certain selfish 
motives also by warning Big Public 
that it must continue to buy or Big 
Business will not be able to give Big 
Public employment. Then, if there 
comes a temporary lull in buying, Big 
Business discharges workers, reduces 
working schedules, cuts wages, and 
increases its exhortation that Big Pub- 
lic buy more. 

On the other hand, Big Business 
cannot continue to produce if there is 
no consumption. Big units which are 
built to specification cannot be manu- 
factured if there are no orders. If 
the railroads do not order locomotives, 
our locomotive plants cannot continue 
to build engines. If freight move- 
ments do not require more locomo- 
tives, railroads will not order them 
any more than you will buy a third 
collar button if you have two. If the 
people do not buy, there is no freight 
movement. When we stop making 
locomotives some people stop buying. 
It’s all very confusing. 

There are too many loafers in the 
United States. The percentage of the 
population gainfully employed has de- 
creased steadily since 1910. In that 
year 41.5 per cent of our people 
worked for a living. In 1920 the per- 
centage had fallen to 39.4 per cent. 
It now stands at 37.2 per cent. Only 
about four persons out of ten now 
work for a living in this country. In 
1920, when our percentage was 39.4 
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per cent, in Germany it was 56.6 per 
cent, and in England and Ireland 44 
per cent; in France 53 per cent; in 
Italy 46.8 per cent. It is almost as 
important that every able-bodied man 
in America should be on a job as that 
there should be a job for everyone 
who desires to work. Some day we 
are going to discover that the right 
to loaf is not one of the inalienable 
rights with which the Creator endows 
us. Experience and observation lead 
me to believe that the Creator does 
not think it well for any of us to have 
things too easy. 

Your program does not make it 
any part of my task to offer remedial 
suggestions. I am going to take the 


liberty, however, of making three such 
suggestions. 

The first is that organized labor 
gather and publish statistics on em- 


ployment. Nearly all of our indus- 
trial reports, including those pertain- 
ing to labor, are now issued by em- 
ployers or bankers, and while I believe 
that the statistical organizations 
make every effort to present the true 
facts, they are offered from the em- 
ployers’ viewpoint. We should like 
to see organized labor advise labor 
in much the same manner as these 
other economists now advise employ- 
ers. Until such time as organized 
labor is ready to undertake this serv- 
ice we might well ask the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to suspend 
some of their other activities and 
gather information on actual unem- 
ployment. 

My second suggestion is that labor 
unions should assist workers to se- 
cure employment. Every unem- 
ployed man threatens the jobs of all 
the rest of us, for every unemployed 
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man to some extent helps to reduce 
the purchasing power of the people. 
From a purely selfish standpoint, 
therefore, it is in the interests of each 
of us to help every unemployed man 
get a job at a living wage. 

If you are not yet ready to accept 
the suggestion that your labor unions 
become general employment offices, | 
remind you of the splendid work you 
have done recently in the elimination 
of waste. Unemployment is our most 
dificult waste problem. If anyone 
had suggested to organized labor a 
score of years ago that it apply its 
efforts to the elimination of waste he 
would have been regarded as an im- 
practical dreamer. 

My third suggestion is that employ- 
ers and employees must work in closer 
cooperation for the reduction of un- 
employment. Industrial leaders long 
ago united in their efforts to correct 
evils and undesirable practices in 
trade, but organizations of manufac- 
turers functioned entirely independ- 
ently of associations of wholesalers 
and of retailers. Some progress was 
made toward the desired goal, but 
only recently has it been discovered 
that to accomplish all that these or- 
ganizations desire, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in any par- 
ticular line must unite in their efforts. 

It is on the same theory that I am 
advising that employers and em- 
ployees, organizations of employers 
and organizations of employees, unite 
in their efforts to solve the problems 
of unemployment. Stability of em- 
ployment which can result only 
through the earnest cooperation of 
employers and employees is better 
than any amount of provision for un- 
employment. 
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acteristics of American indus- 

try today is its fluidity. The 
industrial scene is constantly shifting. 
New industries are coming into being; 
old industries are being transformed. 
No doubt this has always been true 
to some extent, but it is amazingly 
true at present. Among the striking 
developments of the post-war period 
is the general adaptation of the auto- 
mobile to American life; the rise of 
the radio, the development of rayon 
and artificial refrigeration, and a con- 
tinued building program of extraor- 
dinary dimensions. 

All of these changes have an im- 
portant bearing on the problem of 
industrial stabilization. It now seems 
fairly plain that the present era of 
industrial expansion is different from 
any of the eras which have preceded. 
There are some students of the busi- 
ness cycle who think that we are on 
a new high level of trade and industry 
which is so different from the pre-war 
period for which we have statistics 
that the early figures simply do not 
apply. Some of the statisticians who 
project pre-war curves into the post- 
war period have become convinced 
that these projections are unreliable 
guides to business policy, that we have 
to analyze our post-war facts and de- 


O'« of the most striking char- 


rive new statistical guides from them. 

Even in the post-war period some 
of our conditions have changed so that 
pet ideas have been upset. In 1923, 
when a subcommittee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment 
reported on Business Cycles and Un- 
employment they emphasized the 
great need of manufacturing for 
stock in order to stabilize production. 
In the short period since that state- 
ment was made, so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying has proved to be more 
of a stabilizing influence than manu- 
facturing for stock, and indeed has 
made manufacturing for stock in 
many lines impossible. Yet in 1923 
we regarded hand-to-mouth buying as 
a bad thing. 

I speak of these facts because I be- 
lieve that the economist, the social 
scientist, the engineer, the industrial 
manager, and the labor unionist must 
lay their plans in a rapidly developing 
industrial setting and not in a static 
situation. There is no danger that 
the industrial voyage will be on such 
an even keel as to be uninteresting ! 

One of our first and obvious needs 
is for sound statistics and more of 
them. We must know and know 
promptly what is going on, if we are 
to plan intelligently. Remarkable 
work has been done in these direc- 
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tions by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and one of our 
organized efforts should be to see that 
the Department of Labor gets suf- 
ficient support to provide better statis- 
tics of current employment. But 
even after these basic statistical mat- 
ters are taken care of, the manager 
and the worker are confronted with 
the fact that new industries may de- 
velop which will destroy the value of 
the owner’s capital goods and the 
value of the worker’s skill. This ought 
to mean that there is great and con- 
stant pressure on both to collaborate 
in order to cut costs and to steady 
production. 

The fact that great geographical 
shifts can take place without reducing 
the level of general prosperity is very 
important in laying plans for stabili- 
zation. The opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914 stimulated to a remark- 
able extent the industrial development 
of the Pacific Coast States; great 
shifts have taken place in the petro- 
leum industry; the Pacific Northwest 
has become an important factor in the 
lumber industry; the production of 
bituminous coal has shifted from 
some of the older mining states; the 
cotton textile industry has grown more 
rapidly in the South than in New 
England; states west of the Missis- 
sippi are leading in cotton production. 

And think of the way in which cer- 
tain industries have grown! The pro- 
duction of automobiles was 1,880,000 
in 1920; it was 3,930,000 in 1926. 
The consumption of rayon rose from 
less than 12,000,000 to more than 
75,000,000 pounds in the same period. 
Sales of radio goods mounted from 
nothing to $500,000,000. And in 
1926 more than a million washing 


afford to be “set in his ways.” 
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machines and nearly a million and a 
half vacuum cleaners were sold. The 
value of business done by power 
laundries was $236,000,000 in 1919: 
it was $362,000,000 in 1925. The 
production of paperboard was 1,867,- 
000 tons in 1919: it was 3,281,000 
tons in 1925. 

Rigid industrial policy is impossible 
in such a period of change as this. 
Planning must be plastic. Neither 
the manager nor the unionist can 
And 
that they are neither so set as they 
used to be is shown by the increasing 
good will on both sides. In the years 
from 1916 to 1922 the number of em- 
ployees directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts averaged more than 
1,700,000; from 1923 to 1926 these 
figures showed progressive decreases, 
averaging 540,000. In 1925 only 
330,000 employees were-involved, an 
extraordinary fact in a period of 
marked prosperity. 

If these figures mean anything they 
must mean that both sides are friend- 
lier than ever before in« ~~ industrial 
history, and that this g d will can 
and must be made the basis for better 
workmanship and continuous employ- 
ment. 

Obviously the most promising de- 
velopments in this field of coopera- 
tion are those where representatives 
of the unions and representatives of 
the management jointly commit them- 
selves to the task of reducing the 
wastes of unemployment. Because 
we are all thinking about these wastes, 
and because we think something can 
be done, something is being done. 

From a national point of view great 
progress has been made since the 
President’s Unemployment Confer- 
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ence met in September, 1921. 
have learned a great deal about con- 
trolling the extremes of the business 
cycle; we have enjoyed a period of sus- 
tained prosperity which seems unpre- 
cedented in our industrial history. 
The National Government is com- 
mitted to the wise policy of holding 
back public works when private in- 
dustry is active and releasing them in 
dull periods. But we still have far 
to go in steadying our seasonal in- 
dustries. In my opinion the wastes 
from seasonal unemployment—a sort 
of attrition which is not so spectacular 
as cyclical unemployment and to 
which we are more accustomed—is 
the greatest waste in industry today 
and is the next point of attack. 

The Preside.st’s Conference on Un- 
employment named a committee to 
study seasona] ups and downs in the 
construction industry. We found 
that there was a summer boom and a 
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winter slump in building operations in 
the South as well as in the North, and 
the committee reported that custom 
and not climate is to blame. They 
reported their belief that custom could 
be changed, and have set themselves 
to change it. Our statistics in the De- 
partment of Commerce show an ex- 
traordinary reduction in the summer 
months and rise in the winter months 
since that report was published— 
ample evidence that we can change 
if we will. 

It is on that fact that I shall con- 
clude. Unemployment is preventable. 
Steadying of industry is possible. The 
task is one of collaboration and good 
will. Our first real efforts in the di- 
rection of stabilization have been suc- 
cessful beyond our hopes, but we have 
won only the preliminary skirmishes. 
Until the fear of unemployment is 
as far removed as the fear of starva- 
tion we can not point with satisfaction 
to our economic and social systems. 





“To watch the corn grow, and the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or 
spade; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to 
pray—these are the things that make men 
happy. The world’s prosperity or ad- 
versity depends upon our knowing and teaching 
them these few things; but upon iron or glass 
or electricity or steam, in no wise.” 

RUSKIN. 
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lem. It is wasteful to society 

and it harms not alone the in- 
dividual out of work, but it likewise 
brings its trail of hardship and suffer- 
ing to the families of those who are 
unemployed. 

That there are those who seem to 
be vitally interested in this big prob- 
lem is evidenced by the following in- 
formation: 

“Men and women willing to work, 
but unable to find work, form a tragic 
problem for the Irish Free State Gov- 
ernment, it appears, and a motion was 
made by Deputy Johnson in the Dail 
to amend the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act so that the period for the 
payment of benefits might be ex- 
tended. What the actual number of 
unemployed in the Free State is can 
not be said with authority by anybody, 
according to The Irish Statesman 
(Dublin), which tells us that estimates 
range between 35,000 and 80,000.” 
Turning, then, to the unemployment 
question in general this weekly pro- 
ceeds: “The problem of the unem- 
ployed is one which every modern 
state must sometime grapple with 
resolutely. The right to work has not 
yet been conceded, though the right 
to live is admitted and has been met 
in a fashion. We believe the state 
must finally admit the right to work, 
but the concession is delayed because 


tio is a prob- 
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in a society whose economic basis is 
private enterprise the provision of em- 
ployment on any large scale would 
probably involve the state in a compe- 
tition with private manufacturers, 
and no government, except where in- 
dustrial interests were weak has dared 
to face the consequences.” 

“The state can not allow its people 
to die, so we have poor laws, doles, 
grants-in-aid, and unemployment in- 
surance. None of these, which keep 
the worker from dying of starvation, 
actually concedes to him the right to 
work, which he demands. We have 
something like socialist taxation, yet 
without socialist production. An in- 
dustrial system weak and poorly or- 
ganized must wither with a dualism of 
such incompatibles. In Great Britain, 
Germany, and other highly-organized 
communities, where the private manu- 
facturer was superseded by the com- 
pany and the companies are rapidly 
being superseded bythe national trusts 
and cartels, it is possible that within 
a generation or thereabouts we shall 
have combinations in every industry, 
including practically all manufacturers 
engaged in the same forms of produc- 
tion. We shall then come to the na- 
tional trust privately owned but state- 
regulated. And at this stage organi- 
zation of industry will have reached 
the point where the right to work 


























will be conceded both by state and the 
directors of industry.” 

Mr. Hunt, who is programmed to 
address this conference at a later ses- 
sion, remarks, “I think the day will 
come, if it is not here already, when 
organized labor will place first on its 
program collaboration with manage- 
ment to stabilize production.” 

Dr. Sumner H. Slichter,* one of the 
other speakers at this conference, ad- 
vances the statement as to the im- 
portance of Labor taking an active 
part in the stabilization of industry. 
Business cycles have only existed for 
several centuries. It is pointed out 
that they have sprung up because of 
changes in the nature of industry. 
New industries have developed; old 
industries have been transformed. 
Unemployment presents us with a 
problem of industrial management, 
and in solving the problem the help of 
the trade unions is needed.” 

Demonstrating in a most happy and 
forceful manner that organized labor 
in Philadelphia has been aroused to 
the necessity of taking part in this 
problem of unemployment and in all 
movements that aim to find solutions 
for the many economic and industrial 


* Dr. Slichter’s article will be published in the 
October issue.—Eb1Tor. 
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problems of the day, this Conference 
on Unemployment is being held today 
and tomorrow on the grounds of the 
Bryn Mawr College, a most auspicious 
and fitting setting. 

There was a time, and not so very 
long ago, when organized labor could 
not devote much attention to anything 
else than strictly labor matters, such, 
for example, as organization work, 
lockouts, strikes, and wage-scales. But 
that day is fortunately passing. Or- 
ganized labor is no longer an infant. 
The movement has been well organ- 
ized and has become gigantic and 
powerful. Any trade unionist, there- 
fore, who still thinks that trade union- 
ism now is only a higher wage and 
shorter hour movement is sadly lack- 
ing and rather in ignorance of the 
great progress that organized labor 
has been making in recent years. 
Every international and every local 
union now is expected to have its in- 
ternal affairs in such good shape and 
condition, that its officers and members 
can devote some time to the big eco- 
nomic and industrial issues of the day, 
not the least is this subject of unem- 
ployment or the possibilities of scien- 
tific adjustment of industry and sta- 
bilization of employment. 
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I. A Restatement of the Unemploy- 
ment Problem 


The main point I wish to make in 
this discussion is that employment is 
continuously predetermined by the 
current industrial and commercial 
program of the country. 

The real problem is not how to find 
employment for some marginal fringe 
of unemployed, but how to maintain 
full employment for the entire work- 
ing force. 

This is the reason the unemploy- 
ment problem is so difficult of solu- 
tion. This is why the unemployment 
problem becomes an _all-embracing 
problem that involves the entire in- 
dustrial system. 

If we begin by seeking employment 
for the unemployed, we end by hav- 
ing to find employment for every- 
body, for industry through the pro- 
cess of labor turnover is continuously 
throwing off a new fringe of unem- 
ployed. 

The problem is not how to find em- 
ployment for the unemployed, but 
how continuously to maintain a for- 
ward-reaching industrial program 


that will provide ample employment 
for all. 
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If there is unemployment today, 
the industrial program was defective 
yesterday. If the industrial program 
today in process of formulation is in- 
adequate, there is sure to be unem- 
ployment tomorrow. 

Actual work tends continuously to 
overtake the program of work. In- 
dustrial activity tends continuously to 
work industry out of a job—unless 
care is taken to keep industrial plan- 
ning well ahead of work. Unemploy- 
ment can be avoided by nothing short 
of an adequate and well-balanced in- 
dustrial program continuously main- 
tained and re-extended into the early 
future. 

American industry can escape un- 
employment only if it can keep its 
work of program-making well ahead 
of its program-executing. ; 


II. Unemployment No Disease 


The great mistake usually made in 
treating this subject of unemploy- 
ment is to take average employment 
for granted, and to regard unemploy- 
ment as some sort of malady which 
from time to time, and to a lesser 
extent continuously comes upon a 
people. 

Unemployment, however, is no dis- 
ease, and employment is by no means 




















to be taken for granted as the nat- 
ural condition of affairs. 

Unemployment, as a matter of 
fact, may be more legitimately re- 
garded as the natural condition than 
may employment. People are all 
born unemployed. Positive economic 
planning is required to create employ- 
ment. 

Employment is made possible only 
by the conscious organization of in- 
dustrial projects and programs. In 
the absence of consciously organized 
economic programs, everybody would 
be unemployed, and all soon would 
die, except those who chanced to live 
in climates so benign as to make de- 
liberately planned work unnecessary. 

For decades unemployment has 
been treated as some species of eco- 
nomic malady requiring some special 
sort of cure. During all this period 
innumerable experiments have been 
made with various kinds of unemploy- 
ment relief: organized charity for 
the unemployed, doles for the unem- 
ployed, unemployment insurance, the 
creation of emergency work to give 
employment to the unemployed, the 
creation of emergency labor ex- 
changes, and many other palliatives 
of similar kind. 

To clear away all this confusion we 
ought to begin with the definite recog- 
nition that unemployment is no more 
a disease than is starvation. There 
is no starvation problem. There is 
no particular kind of food required 
to avert starvation. All food averts 
starvation. Any sort of adequate 


balanced diet will accomplish it com- 
pletely. 

There is no particular sort of em- 
ployment required to avert unem- 
All employment averts 


ployment. 
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unemployment. Any well-balanced 
and adequate industrial program will 
avert unemployment completely. 
There is no medicine in the world 
that will cure either starvation or 
unemployment. Starvation can be 
averted by nothing but an orderly 
provision of food. Unemployment 
can be prevented by nothing in the 
wide world but an adequate and 
orderly program of employment. 


III. The Function of Forward Plan- 
ning in Industry 


The great need of American in- 
dustry and of American economic 
reformers, or so it seems to me, is to 
become conscious of the industrial 
program and of the means by which 
this program is continuously in pro- 
cess of formation and continuously 
subject to influence and modification. 
So long as people are thinking and 
writing in terms of “unplanned pro- 
duction,” and so long as economic 
thought is busy in its vain search for 
the “immutable economic laws,” 
there would seem to be little hope for 
the elimination of unemployment. 

There are, of course, no immutable 
and invariable economic laws. All 
economic matters are subject to vol- 
untary human arrangement, and 
therefore subject to more or less ar- 
bitrary human control. If we were 
only a little more clearly conscious 
that American industry operates upon 
a program, that in the very nature of 
things it has to operate upon a pro- 
gram, that this program is artificially 
made, and that the faults as well as 
the more favorable features of our 
economic status are predetermined by 
this forward planning and program 
making, then we should be well on 
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our way, perhaps, to the solution of 
the unemployment problem, aivng 
with a great many other problems. 
Forward planning necessarily fore- 
runs, predetermines, and foretells 
economic conditions. Nothing can 
be done unless first, in some fashion, 
it is planned. The prearrangement 
of industrial activities and relation- 
ships is an economic function which 
continuously must run ahead of all 
other economic functions—a_ func- 
tion, by the way, which has received 
very little conscious consideration in 
the literature of academic economics. 
The forward program of industry 
is the one great instrument of eco- 
nomic control. Whatever is to be 
effected in industry must first be ef- 
fected in the program of industry. 
Let the function of program making, 
the function of business organization, 


proceed too slowly, or become con- 
fused or disordered, and confusion 
and stagnation of industrial activity 
and of income distribution are bound 


to follow. Let work overtake lag- 
gard planning and work has to stop. 
Let defects in the program of indus- 
try be removed and improvement in 
industry itself begins to be achieved. 

Numerous conferences in recent 
years have been devoted to the ques- 
tion as to what can be done about un- 
employment during the crisis and the 
depression of the business cycle. If 
unemployment were a disease, per- 
haps there might be something that 
could be done about it. Inasmuch, 
however, as the so-called business 
cycle is nothing but an irregular ir- 
regularity growing out of a defec- 
tively maintained economic program, 
it is difficult to see how unemployment 
can be avoided without so perfecting 
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the industrial program as to stop this 
alleged cycling of the business cycle. 
It seems a little silly to ask how we 
might continue to enjoy riding the 
undulations of the business cycle and 
yet keep labor working full time dur- 
ing those periods when everything 
else was going on vacation. 

The prevailing notions about un- 
employment and the business cycle 
grow out of the tendency to ignore 
the fact that all phases of the business 
situation are formed in the same 
crucible, the crucible which produces 
the industrial program. Most stu- 
dents of unemployment and the busi- 
ness cycle focus their attention upon 
curves drawn according to the sta- 
tistics of past history. Their funda- 
mental assumption is that whatever 
course may have been taken by the 
curves in past times, the same course, 
under similar conditions, will be taken 
in the present instance. 

The student of industrial control 
through forward planning and bud- 
get-making proceeds upon the basis 
of assumptions entirely different from 
those of the popular interpreter of 
business cycles. Where the cyclical 
business forecaster bases his guesses 
upon the trends of curves in past 
times, the student of the budget 
method puts little dependence upon 
the notion that the sequences of 
prosperity and depression which oc- 
curred in the past must hold true 
now. 

To the student of the budget 
method it seems perfectly possible 
to do in the present instance some- 
thing entirely different from what 
was done under similar conditions 
on past occasions. The budget-mak- 
ing administrative never abdicates 
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present power and responsibility in 
deference to past precedent. 


IV. The Budget Method Requires 


a New Statistics 


To the student of the budget 
method the statistics that are. of 
most interest are not statistics of past 
decades, but statistics of prospective 
economic requirements—statistics of 
available resources, statistics of cur- 
rent industrial, commercial and 
financial projects, and statistics of 
actual and contemplated agreements 
and arrangements for the carrying 
on of various types of economic 
activity, the employment of labor, the 
distribution of tomorrow’s income, 
and the purchase of the product of 
industry as it prospectively will be 
coming to the markets. 

The budget method differs from 
the older bookkeeping and the older 
statistical method in that the older 
style of accounting spends most of 
its effort in keeping records of mat- 
ters already accomplished—in tabu- 
lating the epitaphs of past events— 
whereas the newer budgeting system 
occupies itself primarily with the pre- 
arrangement and the balancing of 
activities that are presently to be 
carried into effect. The bookkeeping 
method is the method of history, 
reminiscence, and of wondering spec- 
ulation only with respect to the 
future; the budget method is the 
method of confident forward-reach- 
ing control. 


V. Budgeting is Balanced Forward 
Planning 


The budget method, moreover, is 
comprehensive rather than fragmen- 
tary in its outlook. The budgeting 
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enterprise keeps its entire program 
continuously spread before it. The 
business concern or the family which 
goes by impulse, conscious of but one 
thing at a time, is not a follower of 
the budget method. 

Budgeting means comprehensive 
balancing of prospective wants and 
forward projects. The budget covers 
the entire prospective situation. The 
budget method escapes the liability 
of unconsciously creating a bigger 
difficulty while dealing with a smaller 
one. If there lies in the situation any 
essential matter particularly likely 
to escape attention, the budget system 
holds that elusive factor firmly in 
view while making provision for the 
more obtrusive elements. 

The budget method in arranging 
for production does not forget dis- 
tribution. In facing limited markets 
it does not forget the limitations 
which have been set upon incomes. 

There is a perfectly obvious reason 
why unemployment can not be elim- 
inated except by comprehensive for- 
ward planning. If unemployment 
were due to any particular cause, 
then the particular cause perhaps 
might be given attention and the un- 
employment thereby might be over- 
come. Unemployment, however, is 
not due to any particular thing. The 
unemployed are merely the residual 
element of labor force in excess of 
the total requirements of the current 
industrial program. 

In order to eliminate unemploy- 
ment the industrial program must be 
not only adequate in magnitude, but 
also properly balanced. The current 
program should be scrutinized both 
as to its comprehensive sufficiency 
and its particular conformity to the 
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available resources. The program 
must be not merely adequate to 
afford employment for fully as much 
labor force as is going to be avail- 
able, but it must be particularly 
adapted to provide employment for 
the occupations, and the seasons, and 
the geographic districts where the 
labor force can be mobilized. 


VI. American Industry is Evolving 
a Consolidated National Industrial 
Budget 


It is often said, however, that 
there is no such thing as a national 
industrial program in modern capi- 
talistic society, that American in- 
dustry goes on in unplanned con- 
fusion, and that there is no use in 
talking about large-scale industrial 
budgeting unless we are prepared to 
set up some sort of industrial dicta- 
torship authorized and empowered 
to maintain a comprehensive indus- 
trial program and to tell everybody 
just what to do. 

A brief survey now will show that 
a comprehensive national industrial 
program not only is possible, but 
actually is being evolved in Ameri- 
can industry, without the interven- 
tion of any centralized authority 
other than that with which we all 
for years have been familiar in the 
shape of our customary institutions 
of business management. 


VII. Budgeting Does Not Require 
Concentration of Administrative 
Power 


A budget is nothing but an orderly 
and unified statement of a combina- 
tion of projects to be carried out, to- 
gether with a computation of the re- 
sources to be used in putting through 
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this combination of projects. The 
statisticians and accountants who 
make the budget usually are not 
vested with any power to determine 
which projects shall be undertaken, 
or which shall be postponed or re- 
jected. The budget makers merely 
assemble the information and present 
the unified picture of all the activities 
contemplated and projected. 

Practical budgeting on a national 
scale does not require concentration 
of administrative authority. It is 
not necessarily any harder to combine 
in one unified statement or budget 
the projects of many independent 
concerns than it would be to make a 
unified statement of all the numerous 
projects which would have to be run 
in parallel were all industry operated 
under the control of one centralized 
administration. 

Budgeting does require a prompt 
reporting of projects, contracts and 
undertakings. It is impossible to 
have any reliable bookkeeping or any 
statistics without the keeping of 
fairly accurate records. In similar 
fashion, it is quite impossible to do 
any budgeting without the prompt 
reporting of forward projects, plans 
and arrangements. 

The idea of a general budget of 
American industry implies nothing 
further than that all the major con- 
templated and contracted - activities 
of the country shall be promptly 
reported with sufficiently frequent 
regularity. 

Scarcely any project of impor- 
tance involving the employment of 
considerable numbers of workers can 
be undertaken without some prelim- 
inary preparation in the way of plan- 
ning, arranging and contracting. 
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The extent and character of the 
agricultural program is foretold not 
only by reports of intentions to plant, 
but also by information of the quanti- 
ties of available seed, the numbers of 
live stock of various ages, the census 
of other facilities, and also by reports 
of weather conditions and crop pros- 
pects. 

The railways can not build new 
lines or issue securities for the pur- 
chase of new rolling stock without 
oficial authorization. 

The building industry can not pro- 
ceed without the preliminary prepara- 
tion of architectural plans, the mak- 
ing of contracts, and the procure- 
ment of building permits. 

Practically no line of manufacture 
now-a-days proceeds with production 
to any considerable extent except 
upon the basis of sales made and 
orders booked, or at any rate upon 
the basis of computed quota require- 
ments. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that the forward programs of all 
industries will always run an equal 
distance into the future, nor that all 
will be equally important in predeter- 
mining employment and unemploy- 
ment. 


VIII. Dominating Factors in the 
National Industrial Program 


Certain industries tend to domi- 
nate the national industrial program. 
Other industries tend to be domi- 
nated. The steel industry used to be 
thought a dominating industry. Very 
little investigation into the funda- 
mentals of program-making is re- 
quired, however, to show that the 
producers of rails and nails, no more 
than the producers of cement and 
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lumber and paint, can dominate the 
industrial program. 

The great dominating factors in 
the making of the national economic 
program are such as the building 
industry, the program of which 
largely predetermines the demand 
for transportation and for every 
sort of construction material, sani- 
tary equipment, heating and light- 
ing, furniture, and numerous other 
types of household and building 
supplies and services. 

The program of the automotive 
industry similarly predetermines the 
programs of numerous auxiliary and 
contributing industries and services, 
employing several millions of wage- 
earners. 

The railways engage directly 
nearly two million wage earners, and 
the requirements of the railways in 
new rolling stock, and in rails and 
ties and other maintenance equip- 
ment predetermines the prosperity or 
depression of many branches of 
industry. 

The banking and credit institu- 
tions of the country, in making their 
decisions to authorize and facilitate 
or to refuse authorization and facili- 
tation of certain types of projected 
activity, constitute a very important 
factor in the determination of the 
national industrial program and in 
the predetermination of local and 
sectional employment and unemplov- 
ment. 


IX. The Practical Reporting of the 
National Industrial Program 


Within the past few years Ameri- 
can industry has begun to realize the 
practical importance of a prompt and 
comprehensive reporting of contem- 
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plated industrial activities, and of 
business projects and contracts cur- 
rently negotiated. One of the ear- 
liest of the industries to report un- 
filled orders was the steel industry; 
but that industry, as already noted, 
is not exactly a dominating industry, 
however important may be the provi- 
sion of steel in empowering the exe- 
cution of the general production 
programs of industry. 

For decades we have had a limited 
amount of reporting of the agricul- 
tural program. Agriculture engages 
directly and indirectly the labor or 
more than one quarter of all the gain- 
ful workers in the United States. 
But not until very recently, if indeed 
now, can it be said that any serious 
effort has been made to translate this 
agricultural program into terms of 
prospective employment and unem- 
ployment. 

About ten years ago there was 
inaugurated the policy of Federal 
Aid Public Road Construction, which 
led to the formulation of a national 
road-building program, annually re- 
extended one or two years into the 
future. The cement industry and 
other material producers systemati- 
cally translate this forward program 
of road construction into terms of 
prospective material requirements. 
But no one appears to have under- 
taken to translate the program into 
the prospective labor requirement. 

For several years the telephone 
industry has been making rather far- 
reaching forward estimates of pros- 
pective community growths and of 
prospective telephone requirements. 
Forecasts of this sort tend, of course, 
to become general industrial pro- 
grams. The real-estate interests, 
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financing institutions, transportation 
companies, commercial enterprises, 
manufacturing interests, and every- 
body else, is likely to be impressed by 
the same anticipations which have im- 
pressed the telephone industry—and, 
lo and behold, all are likely to make 
their programs accordingly, and thus 
the pioneering forecast, for better or 
for worse, is wrought into the reality 
of full employment or unemployment. 
But no one up to this time appears 
to have undertaken seriously to trans- 
late these forward programs into 
terms of an adequate or inadequate 
program of employment. 

Several years ago the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation and certain other con- 
cerns began the systematic reporting 
of the forward program of the build- 
ing and construction industry. With- 
in the past five years this reporting 
has been extended until it now covers 
nearly all the urban building and con- 
struction activities of the country. 
There are hundreds of industries, as 
already noted, whose forward pro- 
grams are largely predetermined for 
them by the program of the building 
industry; but thus far little effort has 
been made to translate these many 
interrelated programs into an ade- 
quate or inadequate budget of pros- 
pective employment. 

In 1920 the American railway 
system was in a deplorable state, as 
all will recall. Car shortages be- 
came alarming and national break- 
down threatened. After the depres- 
sion of 1920-21 the same conditions 
began to reappear. At that juncture 
there came to be launched something 
like a consolidated American railway 
trafic budget, initiated by the prep- 
aration of what was called the “Pro- 
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gram of the Railroads to Provide 
Adequate Transportation Service in 
1923.” 

In order to obtain the basic for- 
ward-looking information required 
for comprehensive railway traffic bud- 
geting, the users of railway service 
have been organized into Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards. These 
boards have now come to represent 
virtually every industry in every sec- 
tion of the country. Largely through 
the efficacy of this nation-wide scheme 
of collective forward-planning, the 
railways during the past two years 
have been able to handle a record- 
breaking volume of traffic practically 
without the development of any car 
shortage anywhere. 

Inasmuch as every industry uses 
railway transportation, the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards’ frequent 
informal census of intended shipping 
amounts in itself to a sort of prelim- 
inary and incomplete consolidated na- 
tional industrial budget. Indeed there 
seem to be practical possibilities of 
this institution performing in the fu- 
ture functions in industrial stabiliza- 
tion and balanced forward planning 
reaching far beyond anything thus far 
accomplished. As yet the data as- 
sembled by these boards apparently 
has never been seriously considered 
as possibly translatable into terms of 
prospectively adequate or inadequate 
employment. 


X. The Forward Program of Indus- 
try Predetermines Income Distri- 
bution 


There is one other very important 
aspect of this national industrial pro- 
gram. The same fabric of business 
projects, contracts and arrangements 
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which constitutes the substance of 
our as yet unassembled national in- 
dustrial budget, predetermines not 
only the volume and character of 
prospective employment, and of the 
products of industry, but also the dis- 
tribution of the national income. 
Practically all of our income distribu- 
tion is based upon prearranged in- 
come schedules, rentals, interest 
rates, salaries and wage agreements. 

If the productive powers of the 
country are to be fully utilized, the 
industrial program must provide, 
along with adequate employment, a 
distribution of income sufficient to 
take off the markets the entire pros- 
pective output of industry. 


XI. The Industrial Program is 
Translatable into Prospective Em- 
ployment and Unemployment 


Reviewing the current shortage of 
employment in different industries 
and in various parts of the country, 
it is found that no adequate program 
of employment and income distribu- 
tion had been prearranged. In simi- 
lar fashion a review of the current 
forward-looking program, so far as 
it is ascertainable, shows that we are 
right now in process of preparing in- 
adequate employment and an inade- 
quate distribution of income for the 
future. 

The American industrial program 
now in process of formulation and 
execution is being constructed upon 
the assumption that the markets can 
not “absorb” the full potential out- 
put of our tremendous productive 
capacities. Curtailments of produc- 
tion, openly or otherwise, are being 
undertaken on every side. Obviously 
if we are not to have capacity pro- 
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duction we are not going to have full 
employment, unless indeed there is 
a program for the waste of labor, in 
the overbuilding of capital or other- 
wise. 

Today there is unused excess capi- 
tal equipment lapsing into obso- 
lescence in pratically every industry 
in this country. This wasting excess 
capital is an evidence, and to a certain 
extent an index, of the misconstruc- 
tion of the program of other years. 
Careful scrutiny should show whether 
or not the current forward-reaching 
program exhibits the same sort of 
misconstruction. 

To assemble and interpret the na- 
tional industrial program in any such 
comprehensive manner as that sug- 
gested, obviously is no easy job. 
Much of the work, however, is 
already done. It is said that the 
Dodge Corporation alone expends 
more than half a million dollars per 
year in the collection of information 
on the building and construction 
program covering only the area 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
United States Government in pub- 
lishing the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
and other periodical reports of in- 
dustrial and commercial projects and 
progress has in the last half dozen 
years made enormous progress in the 
articulation of the national economic 
program. 

Most of this information is as- 
sembled, as yet, far too slowly, 
especially in view of the fact that our 
modern industrial processes are so 
swift and the forward thrust of our 
business arrangements is relatively 
so short. Where the importance of 
time is appreciated, however, speed 
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is readily achieved, as shown by the 
efficiency of our radio services and 
market ticker systems. 

The experiment made by the U. S. 
Employment Service during the post- 
war reconstruction interval demon- 
strated that, if desired, weekly tele- 
graphic reports can be established, 
indicating continuously a reasonable 
distance ahead, the prospective labor 
requirements of the forward pro- 
grams of the various industries, and 
that such information can be articu- 
lated to show these requirements, not 
only by industries and by communi- 
ties, but also by occupations. 

For immediate practical purposes, 
however, it is not suggested that any- 
thing so ambitious be undertaken. 
Attention for the present should be 
focused rather upon the better utili- 
zation of the data of current plan- 
ning already available or becoming 
available, or upon the procurement 
of information more readily attain- 
able. 


XII. Five Years of Better Planning 
Have Given Five Years of Better 
Employment 


If improved planning and the bet- 
ter stabilization of industry during 
the past five years has been effective 
in helping to increase American pro- 
duction and purchasing power by 
more than 30 per cent, bringing the 
national income for 1926 up to ap- 
proximately ninety billion dollars 
worth of goods and services produced 
and purchased; then it appears pretty 
clear that a further improved indus- 
trial program, calculated to eliminate 
unemployment and curtailment of 
production, should be able to increase 
the national income within another 
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year or two to the value of well over 
one hundred billion dollars—with 
general standards of living increased 
accordingly. 


XIII. Public Opinion Must Demand 
Continuous Maintenance of a Pro- 
gram of Adequate Employment 


Public sanction in the meantime 
should be withheld from any policy 
which might threaten to bring into 
the country labor forces which can 
not be assured permanent and con- 
tinuous employment. 

The current industrial program, 
above all, should be persistently in- 
terpreted in terms of prospective 
employment and unemployment, and 
the general public understanding 
should be educated very definitely to 
realize that the power and authority 
of industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial administration carries with it 
responsibility for the continuous 
fabrication of a consolidated national 
industrial budget, in substance if not 
in form, which will assure adequate 
employment, together with a dis- 
tribution of purchasing power ade- 
quate to take off the markets the 
capacity output of the country’s 
industries. 

If there be communities and 
branches of industry here and there 
which cannot find employment for 
want of markets, it is the responsibil- 
ity of commerce to create markets by 
tying these erstwhile idling elements 
of national economic resource into a 
fabric of contracts and arrangements 
for the supplying of one another’s 
wants. 
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A considerable number of our lo- 
cal communities recently have made 
compilation of the volume of their 
annual purchases, in terms of food, 
clothing, building materials, ma- 
chinery, and so on. Examination into 
the data for many of these partially 
idling communities will show that the 
volume of their purchases might have 
been increased from 20 to 30 per cent, 
or perhaps more, had the commercial 
institutions of the country functioned 
with sufficient efficiency to provide 
these communities with markets that 
would take their own potential out- 
put. 

In the fabrication of the national 
industrial program there is need, 
perhaps, for the restoration of the 
sense of trade. Communities, as well 
as labor forces, in seeking markets 
and employment, might do well to 
represent themselves somewhat less 
as high-pressure sellers, and a little 
more as potential buyers—as groups 
only too eager to purchase and 
“absorb” the products of others, 
provided they can make payment in 
terms of their own products or serv- 
ices, or in the money they might de- 
rive from a more complete disposal 
of their own products and services. 

The main mechanism of industrial 
program-making is contracting of 
one sort or another, including the 
making of labor agreements. It is 
largely, of course, by a system of 
improved trading and contracting 
and by the judicious application of 
social encouragements and _ social 
pressures that an adequate employ- 
ment program must be maintained. 





COMBATING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE WOMEN’S GARMENT INDUSTRY 


Eras REISBERG 


Vice-President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


T IS not my purpose to make any 
suggestions how to do away with 
unemployment in general, nor will 

I give you advice as to how to combat 
unemploymenz in the particular in- 
dustries in which most of you are 
occupied. 

The probl¢m of unemployment is 
not a simple wne. After all, we live 
and work ij an_ industrial régime 
which, notwithstanding many signs of 
monopoly in several branches of in- 


dustry, is larstely highly competitive. 
Each establis*ment is working in ac- 
cordance with jits own plans, having in 
mind a larger;output and larger sales 


of its own praduct. The result is oc- 
casional or rai ner periodical over-pro- 
duction which }results in contraction of 
production ard lay-offs of workers, 
who quite often are unemployed for 
long periods »f time. Were it pos- 
sible to organ+ze one big trust or one 
big cooperative institution which 
should embrace the entire industrial 
and commercial system of the land, it 
might be possible to control and regu- 
late the production and merchandising 
of commodities in accordance with 
the needs of thie nation, and thus regu- 
late the employment of the workers 
in the various branches of industry. 
Although I think that even a na- 
tionally controlled system of produc- 


tion and distribution would not do 
away with unemployment entirely, for 
one nation is ofteri, if not always, de- 
pendent on the others. A bad crop 
in Argentine, for instance, may sud- 
denly reduce their import of goods 
from the United States, which would 
have to reduce the production of such 
goods with resulting lesser employ- 
ment of our workers. What might 
do away with unemployment, then, is 
a universal trust or cooperative. But 
since such a trust or cooperative is 
nowhere in sight, we may as well 
deal with realities and face the facts 
as they are. The fact is, as I have 
mentioned, that unemployment exists 
and can not be abolished entirely. But 
unemployment can be reduced and the 
victims of unemployment can be ‘ 
helped. 

In so far as the labor movement is 
concerned, to my knowledge, most of 
the attempts to deal with the unem- 
ployment situation and to help the 
unemployed have been made in indi- 
vidual industries by individual labor 
organizations who know the condi- 
tions of their industry as well as the 
needs of the workers. For this rea- 
son, as I said before, I shall not teach 
you what to do in your own industries. 
I will rather endeavor to tell you in 
my own way what our organization, 
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the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, has done to combat 
unemployment and to help its unem- 
ployed members. 

I. I must say at the outset that our 
industry is placed in a rather unique 
position, distinguished from many 
other industries. For, as you know, 
the ladies garment industry is a sea- 
sonal one. It has its winter season 
and its summer season. Thus, what- 
ever the sufferings of workers in other 
industries are, our members suffer 
doubly, because in addition to general 
or, should I say, cyclical, unemploy- 
ment, we have “our own” seasonal 
unemployment which comes as regu- 
larly as one season follows another. 
Sometimes the unemployment is of a 
shorter duration, and sometimes of a 
longer duration, but unemployment is 
there, whether the country is pros- 
perous or not. From May to August 
and from November to February 
there is very little work in the gar- 
ment trade, and therefore very little 
employment for our members. You 
probably remember that the year of 
1924 was a very prosperous one. In 
fact, you know that the presidential 
campaign of 1924 was made on the 
basis of prosperity. Yet the Gov- 
ernors’ Advisory Commission of the 
Cloak and Suit Industry of New York 
City, having made a study of the gar- 
ment industry in New York City, has 
found that the majority of our work- 
ers there are employed an equivalent 
of only thirty-one weeks per year, and 
only a small minority—25 per cent— 
are employed on the average forty 
weeks during the year. (Governors’ 
Advisory Commission Report of an 
Investigation, by John Dickinson and 
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Morris Kolchin, 1925.) In other 
words, there is either total unem- 
ployment or partial unemployment of 
most of our members amounting to 
about twenty-one weeks yearly. You 
probably also remember that the year 
of 1925 was likewise a very prosper- 
ous one for most of the industries, 
yet the Bureau of Research of the 
Cloak and Suit Industry of New York, 
an institution which was maintained 
jointly by the employers and the 
union, has found unemployment much 
greater than the previous year. (Un- 
employment and Earnings of Work- 
ers, 1925, by Morris Kolchin, Bu- 
reau of Research, New York, 1926.) 
The majority of our people had 
only about twenty-seven weeks’ work 
during the year. And what is true of 
New York is also true of most of 
the other centers in which garments 
are produced, unless measures have 
been undertaken to curtail unemploy- 
ment and alleviate the condition of 
the unemployed, as I shall demon- 
strate in my remarks further. 

II. There is no wonder that from 
the inception of our organization the 
problem of unemployment has been 
outstanding and under continuous dis- 
cussion in our union. No wonder, 
also, that we have not attempted, as 
many other labor organizations have, 
to create a union unemployment bene- 
fit, for the obvious reason that no 
union, similarly situated, could ac- 
cumulate funds sufficient to pay bene- 
fit to workers who are unemployed 
to such great extent. We, therefore, 
have looked for other measures to 
combat uneniployment. Unquestion- 
ably, some of these measures are not 
new; they have been adopted by prac- 
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tically the entire labor movement. 
Others, however, are unique among 
the labor organizations of the United 
States, as I shall show further in thy 
remarks. 

We started out with the realization 
that seasonal unemployment, just as 
cyclical unemployment, is not the fault 
of the worker. We also started out 
with the premises that a worker who 
is willing to work, but is unable to find 
employment, has to live in the dull 
period as well as in the busy times, 
and whether a worker works or not, 
he must be provided with sufficient 
means to keep his body and soul to- 
gether. Since it is the nature of our 
industry that our members have to go 
through twice a year long stretches 
of unemployment, we felt that it was 
the duty of the industry, in which our 
members spend their lives, to provide 
the workers with a livelihood. In 
view of unemployment, we thought it 
imperative that the wages of the 
workers at the time they work be 
raised to such ‘a level as to provide 
them with funds for the slack period. 
As you see, our fight for higher wages 
was a double-edged one. Together 
with the entire labor movement, we 
aimed to increase the material condi- 
tions of the workers, but, in addition 
to that, we aimed to compensate them 
for the periods of enforced idleness. 
No wonder that our enemies hurl at 
us the constant accusation of “bank- 
ers’ wages” of our workers. To what 
extent the wages of the workers have 
been increased can be seen from the 
table which is taken from the publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Research: 
Wages and Wage Scales, 1925, by 
Morris Kolchin, New York. 
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Table XLV—Average Weekly Earn- 
ings of Workers in Specified indus- 
tries in New York City, July, 1924, 
to June, 1925. 

Average 
Weekly Earnings 


Industry Male Female 
Women’s Garments. $45.15 $25.96 
Machinery ........ ssues. 5600s 
Furs and Fur Goods. 37.10 23.18 
Boots and Shoes.... 34.21 21.46 
a 42.59 20.22 
Men’s Clothing.... 36.65 19.28 
Women’s Headwear 34.63 21.38 
Bakery Products... 31.74 14.96 
Confectionery ..... 26.24 20.82 
Cigars and Tobacco. 27.53 19.28 


An examination of this table will 
show that the male workers of the 
women’s garment industry have the 
highest average weekly earnings in 
New York City, $45.15. The print- 
ing trades have the second highest 
average, $42.59, and the fur workers 
come third, $37.10. Of the female 
workers, the highest average wage is 
also in the wonien’s garment industry, 
$25.96. Since then, as you know, the 
wages have again been considerably 
increased and it is fair to say that 
since 1910—that is, since we came into 
real existence—our wages have in- 
creased at least 200 per cent. In 
other words, our workers receive 
three times as much as they did in 
1910. 

Now, I want to state here quite 
frankly, that, in making our demands 
for higher wages we had to take into 
consideration the question of whether 
or not the industry could stand such 
high wages. For after all, one might 
kill with an overdose of demands the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 
However, we found that the industry 
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did not suffer from the high wages 
that are enforced in the manufactur- 
ing of garments. In our industry the 
wages of the workers do not form 
the largest portion of the value of the 
product. According to the United 
States census figures the wages in the 
garment industry constitute only 15 
per cent of the price of the garment 
and an increase of 10 per cent or 
15 per cent now and then did not ma- 
terially raise prices. And the em- 
ployers, as well as we, have realized 
that the workers in the garment in- 
dustry are entitled to a living, and 
that the consuming public, who, after 
all, is also responsible for the seasonal 
character. of the industry, must share 
in the responsibilities for maintaining 
the workers who are making their 
garments. It is, however, important 
to note that all the complaints of some 
of the employers in times of stress 
about the impossibly high wages of 
the workers in the industry, and of the 
wages in the garment industry being 
higher than in any other American 
industry, deal with the wages which 
the workers received during the 
time of work and not with their an- 
nual income. For with all the raises, 
the Governor’s Advisory Commission 
has found that in 1924 the average 
wages in the Cloak & Suit Industry 
of New York were $2,000 a year in 
the inside shop, which employs about 
25 per cent of the workers, and about 
$1,600 a year in the contracting shop, 
which employs about 75 per cent of 
our members. And we all know that 
this amount is not sufficient to main- 
tain a worker and his family in com- 
fort and decency. 

III. Along with our constant at- 
tempt to increase the wages of the 


workers to an extent that their annual 
income should enable them to main- 
tain their families in comfort and 
decency, we have from the inception 
of our organization endeavored to 
reduce the hours of work so as to 
make room for the employment of a 
larger number of workers who would 
otherwise be unemployed, and who 
would swell the ranks of the other 
employed workers. Prior to ‘1900, 
the working hours in the garment in- 
dustry were as long as the employers 
would desire. In fact, the only limit 
to the number of working hours per 
day was the physical endurance of the 
individual worker. It was the indi- 
vidual employer who was the one who 
dictated the number of hours which 
the worker must put in during the 
week. From 1900 to 1910, the situa- 
tion with reference to hours has 
slightly improved because of the be- 
ginnings of unionism in the industry. 
But even during that period sixty 
hours and even 66 hours per week 
were not uncommon, for the union 
was not sufficiently strong to dictate 
its terms or to control the enforce- 
ment of any agreement into which it 
might have entered. With the begin- 
ning of 1910, when our organization 
had become part of the organized 
labor movement, and had gathered 
sufficient strength to command better 
conditions for the workers, the hours 
of work began to decrease constantly. 
In 1910 the fifty-hour week was 
established in the Cloak & Suit In- 
dustry of New York, and that rule 
has spread all over the country. In 
1923 our organization introduced 
the forty-hour week in the dress in- 
dustry of New York. In the cloak 
industry the hours of work at present 
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are forty-two per week and, accord- 
ing to the agreement with the employ- 
ers, they are to be reduced to forty in 
1928. And I leave it to your imagina- 
tion to figure out how much greater 
the unemployment would be if not for 
the fact that we have reduced the 
number of working hours at least 40 
per cent. 

IV. In speaking of the reductions 
of hours of work, I must mention that 
I have in mind the regular working 
hours. For you understand, that in 
an industry like ours, with its mad rush 
during four or five months in the year, 
it is inevitable that overtime be 
worked. There was a time when the 
number of hours worked overtime 
equaled the regular hours of work. 
From the beginning we have discour- 
aged this practice of overtime with all 
We have made 


the means available. 
it prohibitive in the sense that the rate 
of pay for overtime work in most 
cases is double the regular pay and 
in some cases time and a half the 


regular pay. We found, however, 
that during the season this prohibitive 
price for overtime work was not an 
obstacle for those employers who 
were anxious to rush out their mer- 
chandise with as great dispatch as 
possible. Of course some of the em- 
ployers, instead of paying a high rate 
of wages for overtime work, em- 
ployed additional workers, but by far 
not all of them. You must remember 
that our organization has established 
a rule, after years of struggle, 
whereby a worker who is employed 
a probationary period of one or two 
weeks is considered a permanent em- 
ployee in the factory and may not be 
discharged without the employer 
showing due cause to representatives 
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of the union or, in case of disagree- 
ment, to an impartial tribunal. The 
employers, therefore, are not always 
willing to employ additional workers 
in rush time for fear that those work- 
ers would be considered his perma- 
nent employees. They would rather 
pay the prohibitive rate of wages for 
overtime work. We therefore have 
established another rule limiting the 
number of hours of overtime that a 
worker may work during the rush 
period to not more than ten hours 
per week. 

This limitation of overtime work- 
ing hours compels the employers 
either to employ more workers, or to 
lengthen the season. Of course, we 
don’t claim that this prohibition of 
overtime has done away with unem- 
ployment. It has not, but together 
with the other measures already men- 
tioned, and which I am going to men- 
tion, it has a tendency to lengthen the 
period of employment of the workers 
who work or to give employment to 
the workers who are unemployed. 
And another thing. We have found 
that even during the slack period 
there are factories which work full 
speed or there are sections in the fac- 
tories which have a great deal of 
work. And it is quite natural that the 
management of such factories would 
work overtime and not employ ad- 
ditional workers. We therefore have 
prohibited overtime work entirely dur- 
ing the months of slack and, wherever 
there is work in a factory during the 
slack period, that work must be per- 
formed during the regular working 
hours, which means, of course, that 
instead of overtime work, additional 
workers are employed, additional 
workers have an opportunity to earn 
what they can. 
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V. Perhaps one of the greatest 
achievements of our organization is 
the principle and practice of equal 
division of work among the workers 
in the factory. You know as well as 
I do, that in any factory managed by 
a foreman or by the employer him- 
self, there are always workers who 
either because of speed or any other 
reason are preferred by the manage- 
ment. In our industry this favoritism 
was developed to the fullest extent, 
especially when piece work, which we 
abolished in 1919, was in vogue. We 
found that quite often an employer or 
a foreman would give work to some 
of the workers and send the others 
away because of lack of work. The 
result was that while the favorite 
workers in the shop were working 
constantly and even overtime, others, 
because of loyalty to the union or for 
some other reasons, would be unem- 
ployed. It has taken us years to wrest 
from the employers of the industry 
an agreement whereby the work is 
to be divided equally among the work- 
ers in the shop. This equalization of 
employment in a shop is largely re- 
sponsible for doing away with that 
jealousy of the workers, that constant 
desire to take away the work from the 
other fellow and with that favoritism 
which has long been an obstacle in 
our organization work. But the most 
important result of this measure was 
the differential of employment of 
workers in the same shop. In other 
words, this rule has equalized employ- 
ment in the shop, has spread the work 
evenly among all the workers. 

VI. We have also introduced a 
rule in our industry which not only 
served the purpose of equalizing em- 
ployment, but was aimed principally 
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at doing away with the sweat shops 
at home. You all know that before 
our organization came into existence 
the ladies’ garment industry had oper- 
ated in sweat shops, shops that were 
unsanitary, in many cases actual fire 
traps, in which the workers had to 
work from sunrise to sunset and after 
that by the light of a gas jet, under 
a system of either piece work or task 
attainment which had actually made 
slaves of them. In addition to that, 
this system has brought enslavement 
not only to the worker, but to his 
entire family. I am referring now to 
the pernicious practice of home work 
which prevailed in the industry prior 
to our efforts to gain decent condi- 
tions for the workers. As a rule, 
after the worker had been through 
with his day’s work, consisting in 
many cases of 12 and 14 hours of 
terrific speed to attain the task, he 
was given some work to take home 
for himself and for his family. I 
don’t need to elaborate on the effects 
this system had on the standard of 
living of the workers. You can still 
find this system of home work in some 
of the needle trades, but when you 
see women carry bundles, please don’t 
think they are our members. The 
abolition of home work was started 
as soon as the organization came into 
its own. In 1910, at the Boston con- 
vention, a resolution was introduced 
to that effect and in a very short time 
that system was practically extinct. 
This measure, while chiefly directed 
against the transplanting of the sweat 
shop from the factory to the worker’s 
home, has a tendency of confining the 
work to the workers, instead of taking 
the work from them. Work is to be 
done in the shops at the hours pre- 
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scribed by the agreements between the 
union and the employers. No work 
can be taken home by either the 
favorites of the employers or by such 
other workers who think that they 
can thus improve their individual con- 
dition. 

VII. Now I wish to call your at- 
tention again to the fact that notwith- 
standing the measures adopted by our 
organization for the purpose of com- 
bating unemployment we have not 
succeeded in doing away with it or 
even diminishing it. It is true that 
we have raised the annual income 
of our workers considerably, perhaps 
more than any other labor organiza- 
tion in the United States, but even 
this larger income is not sufficient for 
the needs of the workers. And the 


long stretches of unemployment still 
exist and, if anything, tend to become 


longer. Why? Because there are 
certain economic and other forces at 
play in our industry which our meas- 
ures can not overcome. While the 
reduction of working hours, the limi- 
tation of overtime, the rule of equal 
division of work and the abolition of 
home work retard the effect of opera- 
tion of these forces, the tendency is in 
the direction of shortening the seasons 
and lengthening the periods of unem- 
ployment. There are many reasons 
for it. 

First, is that capricious dame, 
““Mode,” which has dictated that no 
suits be worn by ladies. And as suits 
were practically a third of the gar- 
ments manufactured in the United 
States, the almost complete extinction 
of suits has left that much less work 
for our workers. It may seem to you 
a little technical detail but we feel it. 
Then, with the disappearance of suits 
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from the market disappeared the shirt 
waist, worn with a suit and which con- 
stituted a considerable portion of the 
ladies’ garment industry. 

Second, is the marvelous and con- 
tinuous prosperity of the United 
States. The ladies of the land have 
taken to wearing fur coats to an un- 
precedented degree. Whereas prior 
to the war only the ladies of the four 
hundred have been clad in furs, now 
the fur industry has grown tremen- 
dously in an effort to supply the Ameri- 
can women with fur coats. I doubt 
if there are as many fur coats in pro- 
portion worn by the women of Alaska 
as by the women of New York and 
Philadelphia. You can realize what 
effect this vogue of furs has on the 
manufacturing of cloth coats in which 
our workers are engaged. 

Third, is the simplification of the 
ladies’ garments. Were I practically 
inclined I would lament the disap- 
pearance of the crenoline, the hoop- 
skirt, the tight waistline, which re- 
quired so much time, energy and skill 
of the worker. Instead there are 
straight coats, plain dresses which, in 
most cases, require comparatively 
little work. And while more gar- 
ments are manufactured today than 
fifteen years ago, there is less work, 
less employment. 

Fourth, is the practice of “hand-to- 
mouth” buying by retailers, of which 
so much has been said of late. This 
“hand-to-mouth” buying is nothing 
else than buying in small quantities 
just when the merchandise is needed. 
In former years retailers would place 
orders sufficient to carry them through 
the fall and winter at the beginning of 
the summer and for the spring and 
summer at the beginning of the win- 
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ter. This would give the manufac- 
turers ample time to manufacture and 
ship the merchandise when it is ready, 
at the time designated by the retailer. 
At present, the retailer is unwilling to 
place orders ahead of time and to 
carry stock. He buys his merchandise 
when he actually needs it for his 
customers, late in the season, and buys 
it in small quantities. And since the 
time between orders and deliveries is 
short, the tendency is to shorten the 
seasons. 

These are, in my opinion, the rea- 
sons why notwithstanding the steps 
taken by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union have not 
reduced the unemployment in our in- 
dustry. We are fighting against tre- 
mendous odds, but I can assure you 
that we don’t intend to give up. On 
the contrary, in the face of these odds 
we are determined, more vigilant 
than ever, because we know what 
would happen to our workers should 
we let up for a moment. 

VIII. We are so situated that we 
must develop new lines of attack con- 
stantly. And perhaps the most direct 
attack that we have made on the 
problem of unemployment (and when 
I say unemployment I mean seasonal 
unemployment) was the plan of a 
guaranteed period of employment for 
our workers which was first inaugu- 
rated in Cleveland in 1921. The 
plan in short is as follows: every em- 
ployer in contractual relations with 
us is to guarantee forty weeks’ work 
during the year to his workers. Fail- 
ing that, that is if he fails to give 
forty weeks’ work, he is to pay 50 per 
cent of the workers’ wages (origi- 
nally it was two-thirds of his wages) 
for every week of unemployment up 


to forty. 
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I must say that this plan to my 
knowledge has worked out pretty sat- 
isfactorily to the workers as well as 
to the employers and there are people 
here acquainted with the situation 
who can bear me out. Again I must 
say that our organization is practical 
enough to figure out the possibilities 
our industry has and what it can 
afford. We do not saddle the in- 
dustry with burdens which it could not 
carry and therefore would not carry. 
We know now that only a small per- 
centage of the employers of Cleve- 
land had to pay the difference between 
the time they worked and the forty 
weeks’ guarantee. Our aim was not 
tc punish the employer, but to give 
the workers enough work to enable 
them to maintain their families dur- 
ing the year. Indirectly our aim was 
to create more interest on the part 
of the employers in seeing to it that 
the workers are working, that they 
have employment. A guarantee of 
forty weeks meant that the employ- 
ers would possibly go out of their way 
to take orders which would keep the 
workers employed forty weeks during 
the year, because they knew that, if 
not, they would be penalized to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the workers’ 
wages for the period of deficiency. 

It was our intention of course to 
introduce this system of a guaranteed 
period of employment in each and 
every center manufacturing garments 
which could afford to do it. And it is 
quite natural that since New York 
City is producing over three-quarters 
of all the garments manufactured in 
the United States, our attention was 
centered on New York. I have told 
you of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mission that was appointed in New 
York in 1924. This commission was 
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supposed to investigate the conditions 
of the industry and pass upon the de- 
mands that our union has made upon 
the employers. And I want to tell 
you that in 1925 the Governor’s Com- 
mission after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the conditions in the industry 
was practically ready with its recom- 
mendations which included a guaran- 
teed period of employment. Of 
course the situation in New York did 
not warrant a guaranty of forty 
weeks, but the possibilities were that 
we could have had a guaranteed 
period of employment to our workers 
of about thirty weeks a year. Such a 


guaranty, while not sufficient to give 
the worker an annual income that 
would maintain his family in comfort 
and decency, would at the rate of the 
present wages give the worker a 


minimum of between $1,800 and 
$2,000 a year. The worker would 
know that that is the minimum in- 
come on which he can base his budget. 
Of course we did not intend to stop 
there. Just as we have gradually de- 
creased the working hours and grad- 
ually increased the wages, so did we 
intend to increase the period of 
guaranty. The commission, as I said, 
was ready to recommend a guaran- 
teed period of employment, which 
would have been of great benefit not 
only to our workers, but to the in- 
dustry in general. But, when the 
commission was ready we were not 
ready. 

You probably have heard of the 
internal struggle the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union has 
gone through during the last couple 
of years. That struggle had reached 
its highest point in the summer of 
1925, when the Governor’s Commis- 
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sion was about to give out its decision. 
Our organization was practically split 
apart, divided into two factions, popu- 
larly known as the right and the left. 
I do not intend at this time to de- 
scribe the terrible results of this 
internal strife in our organization. 
You know without my telling you, 
that a split in the ranks of labor 
weakens any organization. In our 
case, coming as it did after several 
bad years, at a time of long unemploy- 
ment and when the commission was 
ready with its work the internal fight 
practically paralyzed us. The em- 
ployers knew our weakness and the 
commission knew that we would be 
unable to enforce its decision. Thus 
the opportunity was lost. However, 
we are not discouraged. Now that 
our membership has ridden itself of 
the influence of the communists, our 
International has resumed its construc- 
tive work just where we left it off. 

IX. If a guaranteed period of em- 
ployment is the most direct attack our 
organization has ever made on the 
problem of unemployment, unem- 
ployment insurance is, unquestionably, 
the most effective measure to help the 
unemployed workers in our industry. 
While unemployment insurance was 
first introduced in 1924 in New York 
City, such a plan had been worked on 
for many years prior to that. Our 
president, Mr. Sigman, had that idea 
long before he became president. 
And if it had not materialized until 
1924, it was only due to the fact that 
neither the conditions in the industry 
nor the state of mind of our members 
were ripe for it. 

Earlier in my remarks I said that 
no union could accumulate funds to 
pay benefits to workers who are un- 
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employed to such a great extent as 
they are in the ladies’ garment indus- 
try. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that our plan of unemployment insur- 
ance should be based not on premiums 
paid by workers only, but by employ- 
ers as well. First, we realized that 
it is the industry and its nature that 
is the cause of such great unemploy- 
ment and therefore the employed 
should, at least, share the responsi- 
bility for it. Second, we knew, as I 
said, that our means would not be 
suficient to maintain an insurance 
fund, and third, we realized that by 
having a joint fund, jointly main- 
tained and operated by experts would 
make for efficiency and impartiality. 
Our demand, then, in 1924 was that 
the employers pay a sum equal to 2 
per cent of their payroll and the work- 
ers pay I per cent of their wages to 
the unemployment insurance fund. 
The Governor’s Advisory Commis- 
sion has approved of this plan and the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund of 
New York City was organized in 
August, 1924. 

Of course, it was a new institution, 
a new venture and we had to be cau- 
tious about it. We worked out rules 
and regulations with reference to 
premiums collected as well as to pay- 
ments of unemployment benefit in 
such a manner as not to tax this new 
institution too heavily. The employ- 
ers were to pay 2 per cent of their 
payroll weekly, and the workers, as I 
said, 1 per cent of their wages. As 
far as payments of benefit is con- 
cerned, it was agreed that the maxi- 
mum annual benefit to a worker 
should be $120, or $60 per season, 
and that payments should be made 
twice a year or once a season, at the 
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time of unemployment. I need not 
tell you that rules were adopted pro- 
viding for the grading of unemploy- 
ment benefits in such a way that the 
workers who had most unemploy- 
ment should receive the maximum in- 
surance, and the workers who had 
less unemployment should receive the 
insurance in proportion to their un- 
employment. The fund is a joint in- 
stitution, for it has operated under a 
board of trustees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the 
union who selected an outsider as the 
chairman. 

You can realize immediately that 
unemployment benefits of $120 per 
year, aside from any other important 
feature, means that the worker who 
is unemployed part of the time, as 
the case is in our industry, gets an- 
nually from two to three weeks addi- 
tional pay in the form of unemploy- 
ment insurance. And since, as I have 
told you before, the average employ- 
ment of the majority of our workers 
is about thirty-one weeks per year, the 
unemployment insurance fund has, 
practically, added about 8 per cent to 
the workers annual income. Of 
course, we have workers who are re- 
ceiving no unemployment benefit for 
the reason that they have sufficient 
employment during the season. But 
the aim of the fund is to help the un- 
employed workers and not the ones 
who have sufficient work. You will 
more readily realize the benefit of un- 
employment insurance to the workers 
if I tell you that in the course of 
three seasons, that is, a year and a 
half, we paid out over $2,000,000 
to the unemployed and that we col- 
lected over $2,500,000. And you 
have to bear in mind that of this 
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amount only a third was paid in by 
the workers, and the other two-thirds, 
or over a million and three-quarters, 
was obtained from the employers. 
Now, I don’t claim that the estab- 
lishment of the unemployment insur- 
ance fund has in any way diminished 
unemployment. That was not its pur- 
pose. Unemployment is still there, 
but the suffering of unemployed 
workers was somewhat alleviated. 
They are helped at a time when they 
need the help most, because pay- 
ments of benefit are usually made 
during the time of unemployment. 
The workers have realized the bene- 
fit of the fund and have appreciated 
its operation. Again, however, I 
must say that our internal struggle 
has temporarily suspended the opera- 
tion of this institution which has cost 
us so much effort and hardship and 


which has been a matter of great pride 
on the part of the leaders of our 
organization. 

You know that after the split in 
our organization in 1925, the com- 


munists obtained control of our 
New York Joint Board. In their 
anxiety to create a revolution im- 
mediately, they neglected the unem- 
ployment insurance fund which had 
taken us so long to introduce and 
establish. In their preaching of hos- 
tility to the employers, they let the 
employers get away with their insur- 
ance premiums, which amount to 
about a million dollars a year. In 
1926, when the communist leaders 
ordered the strike in the cloak and 
suit industry, the fund suffered irrep- 
arable loss. But, nothing can be 
compared to the action of the com- 
munist leaders at the end of 1926, 
when they lost control of the New 
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York organization and were elimi- 
nated entirely from the situation. 
They then carried on an agita- 
tion among the employers as well as 
the workers, not to pay insurance 
premiums. The employers, of course, 
were only too glad to agree with them 
because, after all, it cost them close 
to a million dollars a year. But, 
even among the workers, who were 
discouraged and disheartened by the 
strike, which was unnecessary and mis- 
managed, there was a large number 
who were not unwilling to obey the 
command of the communists not to 
pay premiums. You know that a 
slogan not to pay is always popular 
with the people who have been im- 
poverished and starved, as our work- 
ers had been during the six months 
of strike. And since our organiza- 
tion, although ridden of the commu- 
nist influence, was weakened by the 
internal struggle, it was not in a posi- 
tion to enforce the payments of 
premiums. ; 

After long debates within the union 
and with the employers we realized 
that it is not advisable to continue 
the operation of the unemployment 
insurance fund in a haphazard man- 
ner, enforcing it where we can, and 
not enforcing it where we can not. 
We have reached an agreement with 
the employers, whereby the operation 
of the fund has been suspended until 
July, 1928. We hope to revive the 
fund at that time, because I, person- 
ally, can conceive of nothing more im- 
mediately effective in the direction 
of helping the unemployed workers. 
And I hope that now when we rid 
ourselves of the destructive elements 
and resume constructive work in the 
union, we shall be able to operate a 
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fund for the unemployed even with 
greater benefit to our members. 

In my concluding remarks, I wish 
to say again that our organization 
has found no immediate cure for un- 
employment. We have done, prob- 
ably, more than any other organiza- 
tion to combat unemployment and to 
alleviate the condition of our unem- 
ployed members. We did it not of 
choice, but of necessity. We were 
forced to do it by circumstances, by 
the seasonal character of our industry, 
and by the peculiar conditions of our 
industry. Of course, it is only natural 
that our attention was centered chiefly 
on seasonal unemployment and its re- 
sults. But in our dealings with the 


problem of seasonal unemployment 
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we inevitably dealt also with general 
or cyclical unemployment, for unem- 
ployment is unemployment, in what- 
ever form it comes. Were it not for 
the new tendencies and trends in our 
industry, our accomplishments would 
surely be greater. I am certain our 
unemployed members would not be 
subjected to the hardships of unem- 
ployment as much as they are now. 
But picture yourself the condition of 
the workers, had we not adopted the 
measures I told you about. I told 
you of facts, not of theories. I spoke 
of actual doings, not of suggestions. 
I thought that instead of theorizing 
we ought to learn from each other, 
from our experiences in dealing with 
the problem. 


I WENT WISHING FOR INAUDIBLE SONGS 


I went wishing for inaudible songs 
To lift me out of sorrow, 

And saw a plump bird picking 
Fat worms from a furrow. 


In the brown brush at the turnstile 


Stood a slim girl 


Bending a branch to watch the antics 


Of a squirrel. 


From a cottage chimney white smoke rose 


And the sun fell 


Across homely, broad shoulders bowed 


To a bucket by the well. 


Sorrow, perceiving the peaceful surroundings, 


Took my pain 


And turned it into poignant joy over 


Spring come again. 


CHARLES OLUF OLSEN. 





WHAT WILL YOU DO NEXT? 


Mary VAN KLEECK 


Director, Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


ESTERDAY evening one of the 

delegates told the story of a 

question which was put to an ex- 
President of the United States, later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
at a meeting in New York about fif- 
teen years ago. The question was 
this: “If a man able to work and will- 
ing to work is unable to find work, 
and if he and his family are starving, 
what are you going to do about it?” 
The ex-President is said to have re- 
plied: “God knows; I don’t.” I sug- 


gest that we take this question as the 
subject of discussion and answer it in 
the light of papers read at this con- 


ference yesterday and today. I be- 
lieve that we need have no such pes- 
simistic fear of it as the ex-President 
showed. Since his negative reply 
considerable study has been given to 
the problem. 

Questions like that used to be 
asked by way of criticism of confer- 
ences and discussions. The idea im- 
plied in them was that the unemployed 
want action and that discussion will 
never meet their need. Those who 
have listened to the addresses at this 
conference must realize that, in a 
sense, only discussion will ultimately 
meet the need of the unemployed. 
The problem is so complicated and so 
far-reaching that the only practical 
action is first to think, using facts and 


experience as the substance of thought. 
This conference provides us with an 
opportunity to exchange ideas and to 
plan a more vigorous attack by the 
trade unions upon the causes of in- 
voluntary idleness. 

The first answer to the question 
with which we began is obviously that 
if a man and his family are starving 
they must be fed. It is not enough to 
feed them, however, through bread 
lines and soup kitchens, and all the 
paraphernalia of relief with which 
communities in 1893, for instance, 
tried to cope with unemployment. 
The man’s need as an indivdual must 
be understood. Obviously his need is 
first for a job and then for some as- 
surance of security in the job. The 
question for us is: How find work for 
the man who is out of work and how 
make his job secure? If “he” is not 
one, but 4,000,000, as in 1921, and if 
we are to find work and make work 
secure for the 4,000,000, we are chal- 
lenged, by the very process of think- 
ing through the problem of the indi- 
vidual out of work, to face the whole 
series of questions involved in unem- 
ployment. As Mr. Chase has said in 
his paper this morning, we are con- 
cerned not with unemployment, but 
with employment. How can employ- 
ment be made secure for the worker? 
is another way of asking the question. 
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What has this conference to say by 
way of answer? What do you intend 
to do, beginning tomorrow morning? 

By way of background, let us think 
for a moment of the assets possessed 
by the labor movement in the United 
States for a practical approach to-the 
task of making employment secure. 
This is a conference under the auspices 
of the Labor College, endorsed by the 
Central Labor Union of an important 
industrial city. That fact defines both 
our point of view in these discussions 
today and our opportunity tomorrow. 
The labor movement is divided by 
trades or crafts, and thus may face 
the causes of employment and develop 
a program for dealing with it in the 
different industries through members 
who thoroughly know conditions in 
their own trades. Each trade group 


has its local organization through 
which it can co-operate with other 
trades in the same community to deal 
with the question as a community 


problem. Through its national or- 
ganization it can see the industry as a 
whole and should be in a position to 
understand its relation to other in- 
dustries. Through the American Fed- 
eration of Labor all these groups are 
drawn together for counsel and plan- 
ning. Moreover, the labor movement 
has its students, its statisticians, its 
teachers, its journals to educate and 
to develop opinion; it is now develop- 
ing in the offices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Washington defi- 
nite research undertakings. Your re- 
sponse to this research department 
can make it a center of information 
and study which should have prac- 
tical results at once in local unions 
and in national organizations. 
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Perhaps most important of all the 
assets of the labor movement in an 
attack upon the task of making em- 
ployment secure are the workers’ edu- 
cation classes and the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau. The Labor College of 
Philadelphia, which is part of the 
workers’ education movement, has 
demonstrated the practicability of 
workers’ education in this conference 
on unemployment and in the con- 
ference on elimination of waste, held 
in April. Mr. Muste in his address 
last night outlined the scope of study 
of the problem of unemployment 
which could be put into effect at once 
in workers’ education classes. The 
Workers Education Bureau is ready 
to give advice and aid in carrying out 
such a program. 

Let me sum up briefly certain 
aspects of this problem of employ- 
ment and unemployment which we 
should bear in mind in considering a 
program of action through the trade 
unions. First, the trade unions can 
keep before the public the facts about 
unemployment, and if the labor move- 
ment does not discharge this respon- 
sibility the public is in danger of be- 
ing deceived. This comes about be- 
cause men in public life to whom we 
often leave discussion of the economic 
cenditions of the country are apt to 
be affected by their political relation- 
ships. The political party in power 
likes to minimize unemployment. 
The party out of power likes to ex- 
aggerate it. As an election year ap- 
proaches, we are likely to hear much 
about the full dinner pail and who 
filled it. Certainly the common im- 
pression of conditions here, as it is 
reflected, for instance, in reports of 
foreign delegations, is that everybody 
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is prosperous and every worker em- 
ployed at high wages. In so far as we 
fall short of the standard reflected in 
this impression, it is disastrous not to 
make the facts known. 

Professor Slichter and others have 
pointed out in their addresses the 
active and effective work which busi- 
ness leaders are doing in control of 
the business cycle, in reducing sea- 
sonal fluctuations and in the general 
effort to stabilize employment. Is it, 
then, enough to leave’this question to 
business leaders looking upon it as 
primarily a problem of industrial man- 
agement? The answer seems to me 
to be that employment and unemploy- 
men are not merely subheads under 
stabilization of industry, but need 
their own spokesmen and their own 
students. While it is clear that in the 
long run business as a whole should 


be made stable and secure, it is by no 
means true that all groups at all times 
have equal interest in stabilizing the 


economic machinery. Some groups 
profit by instability. Moreover, the 
idea of stability does not always mean 
security for the individual worker. 
Mr. Chase has shown you how busi- 
ness may plan its program in advance 
and yet leave out of consideration 
the regularity of employment of the 
workers. It is possible to carry for- 
ward a satisfactory year’s work in a 
given industry with an employment 
schedule of overwork at one period 
and too little work at another. It is 
not enough to leave the problem of 
employment and unemployment to 
leaders of business to solve as a by- 
product of a general effort to attain 
security in economic organization. 
Business stability is important to the 
workers, but the workers themselves 
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must be actively engaged in study and 
action to make employment secure. 
And this is the responsibility of the 
trade unions. 

The relation of security of employ- 
ment to the whole machinery of 
finance and credit must be kept stead- 
ily in mind. Several of the speakers 
have touched upon the intimate rela- 
tion between credit, money rates and 
the development of the booms which 
lead ultimately to business depression. 
Too little attention, it seems to me, 
has been paid to the problems of 
finance by representatives of the 
workers. Perhaps the development 
of labor banks will lead to clearer 
understanding of its importance. Too 
often spokesmen for the workers have 
gone no further than to point out the 
dangerous control of financial ma- 
chinery on the part of a small group 
of men in New York. They have 
not gone further in an effort to under- 
stand its implications for the labor 
movement. This may perhaps be in- 
dicated in the experience of a member 
of the Dawes Commission. In the 
commission’s inquiry in Germany he 
had occasion to meet with one of the 
leaders of German labor, and he put to 
him this question: ‘What, in a word, 
does German labor most need?”’ The 
reply, without hesitation, was: ‘‘Sta- 
bility of money.” Fluctuations in the 
buying power of the dollar are inti- 
mately related to security of employ- 
ment, and the trade unions may well 
give that subject a more important 
place in their study and in their de- 
liberations. 

Far-reaching as are the ramifica- 
tions of this whole subject, it is im- 
portant that that fact should not be 
the means of inhibiting action. Ex- 
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periment is needed trade by trade. 
In the addresses Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Reisberg showed how persist- 
ently the ladies’ garment workers 
have tried one device after another; 
Mr. Jenkins outlined the practical de- 
cisions reached by the glass bottle 
blowers step by step as the introduc- 
tion of machinery displaced workers 
and made fundamental changes in 
their industry. To be sure, the gar- 
ment workers report that despite all 
their efforts, employment is still sea- 
sonal, and for too many weeks in the 
year no work is available for the ma- 
jority. Clearly, however, unemploy- 
ment insurance based upon a guaran- 
tee of a definite number of weeks in 
the year, an employment exchange 
and an opportunity for workers to be 
trained on a new machine have all 


contributed considerably to the happi- 
ness of individuals. Moreover, by ex- 
perimenting in this way trade union 
members gain a deep understanding 
of the causes of unemployment and in- 


stability of industry. Let no union 
leaders believe that because the 
causes of instability are fundamental 
no practical steps can be taken at once 
by any one union. Even a small step 
enlightens us all, if its results be 
studied and made available for other 
trades. 

The importance of statistics and re- 
search as a basis for any program has 
been mentioned repeatedly during the 
conference. Mr. Chase’s idea of 
planning in advance an industrial pro- 
gram certainly depends upon current 
and past information about the trends 
of employment. Mr. Miller last 
night told you of the program for col- 
lection of information about hours 
and wages from individual members 
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of the unions and asked for your co- 
operation. He also referred to the 
reports which are now made monthly 
by the building trade unions to the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Let me emphasize here the im- 
portance of the cooperation of the 
unions with the department of labor 
in their own states, and particularly 
with its bureau of labor statistics. 
The labor unions have had much to 
do with the establishment of depart- 
ments of labor. Many local and 
even national unions may be too small 
to have their own research depart- 
ments. There is great advantage in 
establishing cooperative relations 
with the state bureau of labor sta- 
tistics. Through the American Fed- 
eration of Labor similar cooperation 
can be easily established with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor. Knowl- 
edge of the facts will make it possi- 
ble for the trade unions to voice La- 
bor’s stake in security of employment. 
Without the facts no effective pro- 
gram will be possible. 

What, then, will you do tomorrow? 
This conference was not called in 
order to form an organization which 
would itself take action. The whole 
idea of it is that it brings together 
for conference those who will act ac- 
cording to their own status in the 
labor movement and their own per- 
sonal qualifications. You are not all 
equally interested in statistics. Some 
of you are business agents or organ- 
izers with rare opportunities in con- 
ference with employers in your indus- 
tries to discuss the importance of 
regularizing employment. Some of 
you are connected with trade union 
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papers and you can stimulate inter- 
est in this subject through articles on 
it and through current information 
about it. You represent different 
trades and you can encourage your 
union to study its own trade and to 
find out ways in which the union can 
act to prevent unemployment or to re- 
lieve its results. You can find out 
ways in which the union can stimulate 
management to pay attention to sea- 
sonal fluctuations and to the causes 
of business depression. Some of you 
are not officers but merely members 
of labor unions. Upon you ulti- 
mately depends whether or not your 
union will give strong support to its 
officers in working out a program of 
stabilization of employment. Some 
of you are students. The more en- 


lightenment you can gain and pass on 


to others, the more practical will be 
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the program of the unions. The 
community you live in is the center 
of your activities. Your trade is 
your opportunity. Each presents dif- 
ferent phases of the main question. 
Your union gives you an organiza- 
tion through which to act. In which 
part of this program of fact-gather- 
ing, thinking, program-making, edu- 
cation of others and organization of 
union activities can you do your best 
work? Having answered that ques- 
tion, plan your own preparation for 
that work. 

Scientific method of approach to 
social and economic problems needs 
to be utilized by unions. The power 
of science should not be used only for 
the technical developments of indus- 
try. It can be made to serve the 
labor movement in its effort to make 
progress for the workers. 


I WILL HEW ME A HOUSE 


I will hew me a house of slate-grey rock 
Between a hill and a hill, 

The forest will march to my very doors 

And my doors will be open wide, 

And then it will climb past my slate-grey roof 
Far up on the mountain-side, 

As close to the wind-clipped peaks ’twill go 
As the sturdiest fir can stride. 


I will watch the dawn come rioting up, 

The dusk come whispering down, 

And Spring will hasten in frail, green robes, 
And Autumn will linger in brown, 

And many a miracle wax and wane 
Undreamed by the shuttered town. 


Marcaret Top Ritrer 


In “Mirrors.” 





WAGES AND BUSINESS CYCLES 


JURGEN KucZyNskI 


N TWO previous articles’ we 
dealt with wages in the pig-iron 
industry. There we calculated the 

total value of production and the 
fluctuations of wages in relation to 
prices and productivity. 

It is of interest to compare the 
development of both these factors. 
In the following table we character- 
ize a year by “prosperity” from the 
point of view of the producer if the 
value of the total product of the pig- 
iron industry increases, we character- 
ize it by prosperity from the point of 
view of the wage earner if wages in 
relation to prices and productivity in- 
crease; years of decreases we charac- 
terize as “depression”: 


Point of View of 

—— py 
Producer 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 





— 
Wage earner 
Depression 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 


The development is striking. 

* Wages in the Pig Iron Industry; AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, May, 1927, p. 560. Fluctuations 
of Wages of Skille nd Unskilled Workers; 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, July, 1927, p. 799. 
We calculated in the latter the number of hours 
work necessary to buy one gross ton pig iron; 
the index of wages goes, of course, just the op- 
Posite way to that of hours. 


Through all the years, without ex- 
ception, we find that if there is pros- 
perity from the point of view of the 
producer, there is depression from 
the point of view of the employed 
wage earner, and vice versa (“vice 
versa” does not mean very much to 
the wage earner since there are only 
three years of prosperity from his 
point of view, while there are six 
years of prosperity from the point of 
view of the producer, which are years 
of depression from the wage earner’s 
point of view). 

What does it mean, that we find 
prosperity for producers and wage 
earners always in different years? It 
means that wages never changed cor- 
responding to changes in prices and 
productivity. Wages in relation to 
prices and productivity did not in- 
crease corresponding to increases of 
productivity and prices (combined), 
and did not decrease corresponding to 
decreases of productivity and prices 
(combined). 

The chief question which arises 
from this situation in the pig-iron in- 
dustry is: Is this striking relation be- 
tween wage earners and producers, 
wages in relation to prices and pro- 
ductivity and value of product, a 
peculiarity of the pig-iron industry or 
may we find this relation in manu- 
facturing industry as a whole? 

In order to answer this question 
we have to calculate the value of the 
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total national product of manufac- 
ture and the tojal amount of wages 
paid to wage earners employed in the 
manufacturing industry. The total 
amount of wages paid was in 1914, 
$4,078,332,433 and in 1919 $10,- 
533,400,340. With the help of the 
payroll index of'the Federal Reserve 
Board? we calculate the amount of 
wages paid in the years 1920-1926. 
The amount of :vages paid in manu- 
facturing industity was: 


Millions 
of ‘dollars 
* 4,078 
70,533 
23,009 
‘8,806 
19,396 
$1,924 
$0,965 
$1,292 
$1,481 


Index 


100.0 
258.3 
319.0 
215.9 
230.4 
292.4 
268.9 
276.9 
281.5 


Year 
1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


On the other side the total physi- 
cal volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction increased from 1914 to 1919 


by 28.2 per cent’. 
the index of manufacturing produc- 
tion constructed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board‘ we calculate the index 
of the physical volume of production 
(that means production in terms of 
quantity and not of value) for the 
years 1920-1926. The index runs: 


*See Census of Manufactures. 

2 Published in Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

*From Calculations by Woodlief Thomas; see 
Department of Commerce, Washington, Census 
of Manufactures, Growth of Manufactures. Re- 
leased 1927. 

* Published in Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


With the help of 
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100 
128.2 
130.8 
102.6 
133-3 
159.0 
147-4 
165.4 
170.5 


Since wages are expressed in dol- 
lars the volume of production also has 
to be expressed in dollars. There- 
fore we multiply the index of the 
physical volume with the index of 
wholesame prices.* The resulting in- 
dex of the total value of the national 
product of manufactures runs as fol- 
lows: 


1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


100 
269.9 
301.8 
153-7 
202.3 
249.3 
225.1 
267.8 
262.6 


1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


If we divide now the index of the 
total amount of wages paid to the 
wage earner by the index of the total 
value of the manufactured product 
we get an index of the share of the 
wage earner in the total national 
product of manufactures. The index 
runs as follows :° 


*We used the wholesale price index con- 
structed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“Before dividing, the payroll index was 
modified according to changes in the number of 
workmen and the index of the total value of 
the manufacturing product was modified accord- 
ing to changes in the population as a whole. 
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100 
77-9 
85.0 

144.6 

107.8 
97-8 

111.6 


97-8 
102.8 


1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Now we can do the same as with 
the pig iron industry, and character- 
ize the single years from the point 
of view of the wage earner and of 
the producer. This should be un- 
derstood however: Prosperity for 
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the wage earner means that his share 
in the product increases; it does not 
mean that the position of all wage 
earners improves; because: first, we 
are here concerned only with the em- 
ployed wage earner and while the 
share of the employed wage earner 
increases perhaps the number of un- 
employed may increase; second, we 
are concerned only with the share of 
the wage earner in the product, and 
while his share in the product may 
increase compared, e. g., with that of 
the employer, the quantity of com- 
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modities which he can buy may de- 
crease because total production de- 
creases; then his share would in- 
crease because the decrease in the 
quantity of commodities which the 
wage earner can buy is comparatively 
smaller than that with the employer. 
The characterization of the years, 
then, is: 


Point of View of 
— — 
Wage earner Producer 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 





Depression 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Depression 
Prosperity 
Depression 
Prosperity 

With exception of the year 1920 
in all years there is prosperity with 
the employed wage earner if there is 
depression with the producer and 
vice versa. The observation made 
with the pig-iron industry holds true 
for manufacturing industry as a 
whole—which shows that in manu- 
facturing industry as a whole wages 
do not change corresponding to 
changes in productivity and prices. 
There is no organization, there is 
no stabilization in manufacturing 
industry. 

Political economy, however, as it 
is understood by trade unionism, 
cannot be satisfied with making state- 
ments about facts, it has to ask for 
causes and effects. 

Fact is: while the share of wage 
earners is low industry is flourishing 
from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer, and vice versa. Let us change 


1 This exception is due to the fact that the 
crisis of 1920-21 does not coincide with the 
calendar year and some of the consequences do 
not reach their highest effectiveness before 1921. 
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this fact in action: while the share 
of the worker in his product declines 
the producer sells more and at higher 
prices. But how can he sell more? 
The worker’s share declines means 
he can buy less. The whole story 
sounds still more astounding if we 
keep in mind that the wage earners 
in the manufacturing industry receive 
one-eighth to one-sixth of the total 
national income. How can the pro- 
ducer sell more, if such a part of 
the national buying power is seri- 
ously affected? But, does he really 
sell more? We saw that after a 


period of prosperity there comes for 
the producer a period of depression. 
He can sell more and at increasing 
prices for a short period even with 
strong restricted buying power on the 
part of the wage earner, if foreign 


markets are open. But after a while 
these markets also lose buying power 
and then production drops deeply, 
then prices drop deeply and wages 
decrease—however, not as much as 
prices and production—so that the 
wage earners share in the national 
product increases; then his consuming 
power increases, then he buys more, 
then industry recovers, then produc- 
tion increases, then prices increase, 
then wages increase, but not as much 
as production and prices; then the 
wage earner’s share in his product de- 
creases, then his buying power de- 
creases, while industry still flourishes 
for a while until it no longer finds 
enough buyers and depression occurs. 

We learn: declining share of the 
wage earner, declining purchasing 
power of the wage earner brings 
about industrial depression. In the 
following table we give an index of 
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the buying power of the manufactur- 
ing wage earner in the product of his 
industry. The index is calculated in 
exactly the same way as the index 
of the share of the wage earner in 
his product (the total value of the 
product, however, is calculated with 
the cost of living index’ and not with 
the index of wholesale prices as be- 
fore, since we are here not so much 
interested in the share of the work- 
man in the product in the factory but 
in the product on the market). For 
1920 and 1921 we calculated the 
index for the single months, since 
these two years are years of deepest 
depression and show very well the 
process indicated before. The index 
runs: 


September 
October 

November 
December 


1As index of cost of living we used that 
constructed by Carl Snyder (Business Cycles 
and Business Measurements). Since it goes no 
further than 1925, we continued it, using the 
same methods. 
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September 
October 

November 
December 
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The story which this table tells 
is the following: 

Already in 1919 the wage earner’s 
buying power was small. It was 
nearly 10 per cent smaller than in 
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1914. But it decreases further. In 
January, 1920, it is 17.1 per cent 
smaller than in 1914. In February 
12.4, in March, reaching its deepest 
point, 18.5. Foreign markets do not 
buy enough, the home market has not 
enough buying power and the crisis 
breaks out. Now, the wage earner’s 
purchasing power over the manufac- 
tured product increases from month 
to month. In the beginning of 1921 
it reaches its highest point with 
46.7 per cent over the 1914 level. 
The increased purchasing power helps 
industry to sell its products and indus- 
try recovers. At the same time the 


‘ wage earner’s share in the product 


declines. In 1922 it is just about as 
high as in 1914, in 1923 it is lower 
than in 1914, only a trifle higher than 
in 1919. As consequence, in 1924 
a depression occurs during which the 
workers share increases again. In 
1925 again a decrease occurs, how- 
ever not such a deep one as in 1919 
or in 1923. A negligible decrease 
occurs in 1926. 

This tragic story of ups and downs, 
prosperity and depression, of un- 
stable production and unstable con- 
sumption should induce employers as 
well as employees, producers as well 
as consumers, to cooperate in secur- 
ing for all wage earners a fair share 
in the national product. 





FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, Secretary 


HE Fifth Congress of the Pan- 

American Federation of Labor 

convened on July 18 in the Execu- 
tive Council Hall of the American 
Federation of Labor at the city of 
Washington, there being present 36 
delegates representing twelve na- 
tions: United States, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Dominican Re- 
public, Colombia, Honduras, Cuba, 
Peru, Nicaragua, Panama and Vene- 
zuela. Five other nations sent greet- 


ings and adhered to the congress: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica 
and Ecuador. Delegates from Haiti 
were arrested on leaving their coun- 
try, according to messages received. 
Porto Rico had a direct representa- 


tion. The delegates were given the 
most cordial welcome to America by 
President Green, who, in a tactful and 
remarkable speech, expressed a wider 
and generous view of the principles 
and aims of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, created to foste~ 
and promote good will and under- 
standing among the workers, the peo- 
ples and the governments of the Pan- 
American countries. 

“To me your presence conveys this 
very lasting and deep impression,” 
President Green said, “that within 
the short period of time since the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor was 
organized we have made substantial 


progress not only in service rendered 
the working people on the American 
continent, but in the interest that is 
manifested by many people in the de- 
liberations and in the work of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor was originally founded for the 
purpose of advancing the common 
interests of the workers in the Latin- 
American countries, and, in fact, 
every nation upon the American con- 
tinent. In carrying out these original 
purposes we recognize certain funda- 
mental principles and policies that 
must be accepted and adhered to if 
our great movement is to prove suc- 
cessful. We proceed from an un- 
selfish and altruistic point of view. 
We are interested in the human ele- 
ment in every nation and in every 
country upon the American continent. 
We want to serve in such a way as to 
promote the intellectual, the spiritual 
and the moral well-being of men and 
women. We seek to exploit no one. 
We seek only an opportunity to serve 
humanity and to help men and women 
to live a fuller, freer and better life. 
We ask for nothing. We only seek 
to serve, and in that way we expect to 
advance the common interests of all 
the peoples in all the countries, and 
in that way we are contributing 
toward the welfare of society.” 
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In his address Mr. Green dedicated 
with eloquence a great portion of his 
thoughts to reminding the congress of 
the venerated name and the memor- 
able deeds of our late great leader, 
Samuel Gompers; then, Mr. Mo- 
rones, of Mexico, delivered a force- 
ful speech. 

“Referring to the statement made 
by President Green regarding his ad- 
vocy of the cause of peace,” Vice- 
President Morones said, “his re- 
marks have been absolutely in line 
with actual facts as they have oc- 
curred since the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor was created and for 
years prior to its creation. In regard 
to President Green’s statement advo- 
cating peace and good will through- 
out the world I wish to emphasize, 
speaking for the Mexican Federation 
of Labor, that on many occasions the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been a great help to the cause of 
peace, amity and understanding with 
the people and the Government of 
Mexico. When this help was needed, 
the relationship of friendship and of 
good will between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor, the people 
of Mexico and their government, 
dates back to the days when we did 
not have this instrumentality, the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

“Some years prior to the forma- 
tion of this body the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had constantly ex- 
pressed its good will to Mexico and 
its desire to serve the cause of peace 
with Mexico. Agitators, commun- 
ists, and other folk of like ilk, have 
constantly charged the American 
Federation of Labor with being an 
ally of American capitalism, and I 
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assume the responsibility for my 
words in stating to you that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
never been allied with American capi- 
tal, but on the other hand it has been 
a true and loyal representative of the 
wage-earning masses of the people of 
this country.” 

Much time of the Congress was 
offered as a medium for the expres- 
sion of views, grievances and reme- 
dial proposals in form of resolutions. 
It was interesting to note that when 
during the sessions there came bitter 
criticism of the United States from 
one direction, an equally intense de- 
fense came at once from another. 
The good things this nation has done 
have borne fruit which competes with 
the fruit of our less fortunate and 
praiseworthy acts. 

The resolutions introduced and 
disposed of dealt with such vital mat- 
ters as the industrial, political and 
economic problems of the workers, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the activities 
of American Marines in Nicaragua 
and other territories, the effect of 
American tariff and of the impost 
duties of Latin-American states on 
the economic life of those states, the 
United States-Panama treaty, and in- 
evitably the activities of some Amer- 
ican financiers in Latin-American re- 
publics, that were deeply and bitterly 
denounced as an organized body of 
profiteers of the United States. 

When these labor delegates from 
Latin-America were talking about op- 
pressions and fears and woes, the 
American delegates, headed by Wil- 
liam Green, spoke, carrying a message 
of helpfulness, of desire to under- 
stand, of unselfish proffer of service, 
solidarity against wrongs, of solidar- 
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ity for the promotion and protection 
of liberty, democracy and justice 
everywhere. It must be that these 
men who came here with criticism on 
their lips and pain in their hearts must 
have gone away with something of 
revived hope and faith. American 
labor finds itself here in the réle of 
having to summon the courage to ad- 
mit her faults where they exist and to 
say to weaker peoples that its great 
strength will be exercised in an effort 
to remedy those faults. This was 
done, I believe, with fine dignity, genu- 
ine honesty and great frankness. 
The voluminous report of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan- 


American Federation of Labor cov- 
ered the work done for the period 
from January I, 1925, to June 30, 
1927, and the efforts of the Federa- 


tion in behalf of the organization 
activities in various Pan-American 
countries, the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference and the represen- 
tations made for the sake of peace and 
good understanding between nations 
and peoples in their international 
controversies, Mexico-United States 
relations, Communist propaganda 
and attack upon the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, the Cuba Isle 
of Pines Treaty and the oppression 
denounced of the workers of Cuba, 
the Nicaragua affairs and the United 
States intervention, the Panama 
affairs and the treaty with United 
States, the Tacna-Arica case and the 
relations between Chile and Peru, and 
the conscription of labor in Peru, the 
grievances of the labor movements 
of Argentina, Ecuador, Guatemala 
and Venezuela, all these problems 
were documentarily exposed and 
analyzed in the report of the execu- 
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tive committee for the consideration 
and final disposition of the congress. 

There has been progress, in spite 
of every limitation and every handi- 
cap. The Committee on Resolutions 
said and recommended: “We urge 
that the incoming executive board 
give every attention and all possible 
help to the work of encouraging or- 
ganization. 

“It is the fact that organization of 
trade unions within nations must be 
a work primarily for the wage earn- 
ers of each nation, but the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can light the 
way and encourage the movement by 
its spiritual and fraternal guidance.” 

The practical task of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is to 
construct national trade unions and 
federations throughout Latin 
America on the basis, as much as pos- 
sible, of the American and Mexican 
trade union movement. “Our union 
is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary,’ one American delegate an- 
nounced in our recent congress. 
Nothing like that tenure of life is 
known in Latin America. 

On the matter of the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, the com- 
mittee said: “We are particularly 
pleased with the achievements re- 
ported in this section. It is gratify- 
ing that the American Federation of 
Labor should have been able to win 
recognition and to have a representa- 
tive in the last Pan-American Finan- 
cial Congress. Hitherto these con- 
gresses have concerned themselves 
with commercial and material affairs. 
Here the note of human welfare was 
struck. As the board reports, the 
late Samuel Gompers had fought val- 
iantly for this measure of progress, 
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laying the foundation for the victory 
now reported. We commend our 
treasurer, Matthew Woll, who, as 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, drafted and intro- 
duced the resolution under which 
human welfare and the economic in- 
terests of the workers will have a place 
on the agenda of all future con- 
gresses.”” 

On the Mexico-United States Rela- 
tions the committee said and recom- 
mended: “The report lays before us 
important information regarding the 
efforts of the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to preserve 
peaceful relations at a time when 
those relations were subjected to in- 
tense strain. We are deeply grati- 
fied by the forceful, dignified manner 
in which the President conducted his 
correspondence with the American 
Secretary of State, and we recommend 
that our most sincere commendation 
be given to him. We find in the re- 
port also a valuable section relating to 
the so-called smuggling treaty. We 
commend the action of our President 
in protesting against the termination 
of this treaty and his strong demand 
for the preservation of peace and 
harmony at the time of the action by 
the American Government in termi- 
nating that treaty. His protest 
against unfriendly and portentious 
action at that time was emphatic and, 
we are constrained to believe, most 
effective. We commend the action 
reported to us regarding the position 
and action of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor in defending itself against 
the overt and insidious activities of 
communist propagandists, and we 
view with pride and gratification the 
courageous and effective faith in de- 
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mocracy and freedom manifested by 
our brothers in that connection. They 
stood true to the principles of trade 
unionism.” 

On the subject of the communist 
attack upon the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the committee rec- 
ommended: “Under this caption the 
Executive Board reports upon the 
hostility of the Communist Interna- 
tionale to our trade union movement. 
An example of the hostility of the 
Communist Internationale is included 
in the report in the form of a quota- 
tion from the Pravada, Moscow com- 
munist organ. We have all been 
aware of this propaganda. Few, if 
any, of our national trade union move- 
ments have been free from this attack. 
For this hostility we do not hold the 
people of Russia responsible. We 
hold the Communist Internationale 
responsible. It proclaims itself com- 
mitted to the philosophy of dictator- 
ship and autocracy which can not be 
otherwise than in conflict with free- 
dom and democracy. We shall de- 
fend our trade unionism, our democ- 
racy, our free institutions, wherever 
they are attacked and no matter by 
whom or how they are attacked. We 
know full well the measures that have 
been taken by the communist propa- 
gandists to undermine the trade 
unions of this hemisphere. But we 
declare this hemisphere dedicated to 
liberty, to freedom, to justice and 
democracy, be they assailed by the 
extremists and the would-be destroy- 
ers who are on either side of us.” 

“The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Nicaragua has been con- 
sidered by your Committee on Reso- 
lutions with reference to one of the 
resolutions introduced, and need not 
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be further considered here except to 
recommend that the excellent work 
undertaken in behalf of the liberties 
and rights, economic and political, of 
the Nicaraguan people be continued 
in the same spirit of brotherhood and 
service and of consecration to justice 
and good will among all nations which 
has prevailed in the cooperation of 
the Executive Committee of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor with 
the Nicaraguan Federation of Labor, 
for which the latter organization has 
expressed its deepest appreciation 
and gratitude before this committee.” 
. “Reporting on the subject-matter, 
the Panama Treaty, contained in the 
report of the Executive Board, we 
are informed that the Executive 
Board is continuing its examination of 
the facts regarding the Panama 
Treaty. Every possible effort has 
been made in the past to see that no 
injustice was done through the instru- 
mentality of this treaty. We recom- 
mend that the Executive Board con- 
tinue its vigilance and continue to 
exercise its good offices to the end that 
neither this treaty nor any other treaty 
be used as a means of inflicting injus- 
tice in international relations.” 
“Under the caption of Tacna-Arica, 
the Executive Board recites a long 
record of effort designed to be help- 
ful to the masses of the people of the 
nations involved in this regrettable 
territorial dispute. No purpose will 
be served by a new recital here of the 
facts in the case and no action we can 
take, in so far as your committee is 
aware, will facilitate a proper and 
just settlement of the dispute. We 
recommend, therefore, that the Ex- 
ecutive Board be instructed to exert 
every effort upon every opportunity 
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to be helpful in bringing about a 
peaceful and just settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute.” 

“In the case of Venezuela, we sus- 
tain the efforts of the Executive 
Board, and we recommend that the 
board be instructed to continue its ef- 
forts to ascertain the ful! truth re- 
garding conditions in that country. 
We call upon the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment to remove the barriers to in- 
formation, since only by such means 
can all facts be ascertained. We chal- 
lenge those who defend the acts of 
that government to bring about free 
access to the country, immunity for 
those who may testify and a general 
condition favorable to a full and im- 
partial investigation. We are never 
desirous of being unfair. To ascer- 
tain the truth is our one object. But 
we will not and can not accept the 
word of representatives of a govern- 
ment which refuses to permit free in- 
vestigation of its acts and of the con- 
ditions surrounding the wage earners 
within its borders.” 

In conclusion the executive board 
expresses in the report the hope for 
future progress, proclaiming at the 
same time the fact that our movement 
has since our last convention vastly 
increased its influence and its effec- 
tiveness throughout this heruisphere. 
This record of increasing service is 
gratifying in the extreme. We have 
but one mission—service in behalf of 
the wage earners. To make that 
service most effective is our daily mis- 
sion. We must bring the message of 
hope and inspiration to the masses of 
the people. Where they are op- 
pressed we must strive to free them 
from oppression. Where they have 
gained a measure of that freedom we 














must seek to add to the measure of 
that freedom. Ever more light, ever 
more knowledge, ever more of life 
and of all the things, tangible and in- 
tangible, that make for the fullness 
of life—these are the things we seek 
for the toiling masses. 

A detailed account of the congress 
works could not be attempted, as 
there were many important matters 
acted upon of international character 
and otherwise which would require 
much space. However, it may be of 
sufficient interest to make a brief men- 
tion of the thirty-six resolutions in- 
troduced, especially those which were 
favorably acted upon. 

Resolution number 1 of the Ameri- 
can delegation practically set forth 
the principles and aims of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, and 
in part said: “The Pan-American 
Federation of Labor was organized 
for the purpose of establishing liberty 
and justice for those who toil in in- 
dustry, and to cement the bonds of 
fraternity which should unite the trade 
union movements of the Western 
Hemisphere, and as the experience of 
the organizations composing this 
Federation has taught their respec- 
tive members that the application of 
certain principles and policies is essen- 
tial both:to their welfare and that of 
this Federation; be it 

“Resolved, That in the establish- 
ing of those condit’--s for which we 
are united and in the application of 
our purposes and ideals, that we now 
declare and place upon our records 
those prir uples and policies which we 
consider fundamental. 

“Political freedom and equality is 
the first step in giving liberty to those 
who toil, but this freedom and equality 
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when achieved has not and can not 
save the toiler from injustice and 
exploitation. Political institutions 
which enable free men to make the 
laws of the state which govern them 
can not serve all purposes or solve all 
human problems. 

“So long as free men work for their 
daily bread, whether as employees in 
private industry or employees of the 
state, their status as workers will be 
determined by the strength, intelli- 
gence and activity of their economic 
organizations, more than by any other 
factor.” 

Another resolution dealt with the 
retention of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua by the people of Nica- 
ragua, 1nd for the ultimate and com- 
plete control of that institution by 
Nicaragua and its people. Another 
resolution was approved in behalf of 
the people of Nicaragua, which in 
part said: 

“Therefore be it resolved, That 
the Executive Committee of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor ad- 
dress the Government of the United 
States, expressing regret for the 
events having occurred recently in 
Nicaragua; that it likewise address 
a respectful but emphatic petition to 
immediately withdraw the United 
States forces on land and sea and air 
in Nicaragua, and to terminate its 
intervention in the interest of that 
nation, so that the people of Nica- 
ragua may fully and freely work out 
their own problems, both for the pres- 
ent as well as in the coming election 
for a President of Nicaragua, and 
without any interference on the part 
of any foreign nation, it being the 
opinion of this congress interference 
on the part of a foreign nation will 
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only make more difficult the solution 
of Nicaragua’s problems; 

“Be it further resolved, That we 
deplore the tragic events as related 
in the dail ‘ress referring to the loss 
of lives _.id to have occurred on ac- 
count of the intervention decreed 
against that free country, and in order 
to be helpful to the Nicaraguan Fed- 
eration of Labor and the people of 
Nicaragua, the Executive Committee 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor be authorized to lend all pos- 
sible cooperation and assistance to the 
Nicaraguan Federation of Labor for 
the fulfillment of this resolution.” 

On reporting upon the resolution 
presented by the delegates of the 
Venezuelan Labor Union to the Pan- 
American Congress, the committee 
recommended the following substitute 
for adoption: 

“Resolved, That the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
national labor centers extend to the 
worker of Venezuela their moral 
support in putting an early end 
to the lamentable situation exist- 
ing in Venezuela; that to this end 
the officers of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, as well as the 
officers of the several affiliated na- 
tional labor centers address their re- 
spective governments on behalf of the 
workers of Venezuela, requesting 
whatever encouragment and support 
might be given, so that the natural 
and constitutional rights of the work- 
ers in Venezuela may be fully re-es- 
tablished ; that the officers of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor like- 
wise communicate with the President 
of Venezuela requesting the re-estab- 
lishment of the natural and constitu- 
tional rights of the wage earners of 
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Venezuela and‘ solicit from him 
amnesty for members of the Vene- 
zuelan Labor Union as well as other 
exiles; and that the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor be called upon 
through its officers and Executive 
Committee to arrange for a direct 
representation of these grievances 
being made to the proper authorities 
in Venezuela in order that they may 
be fully protected with regard to life, 
liberty and justice, and so that the 
wage earners may freely and fully, 
through collective action, work out 
their social and economic problems, 
and so that the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual citizens of Venezuela shall 
be fully respected at all times.” 

Several other resolutions were ap- 
proved by the congress in behalf of 
the working peoples of the Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Peru, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Guatemala and other countries, 
dealing with several subject-matters 
of much importance, such as the per- 
fection of their organization, the 
establishment of a Labor Department 
by the governments of all Pan-Ameri- 
can countries, the enactment of labor 
laws to protect the workers, child and 
woman labor, education, workmen's 
compensation, the employment of 
capable native workers in the Panama 
Canal Zone, the defense and respect 
of the sovereign rights of the Repub- 
lic of Panama in the new treaty to be 
concluded with the United States. On 
the matter of prohibiting the recruit- 
ing of laborers, the committee in part 
said: 

“Resolved, That the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor calls upon 
the several Pan-American govern- 
ments and labor movements to give 
immediate consideration and to take 
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whatever action may be necessary to 
so regulate the employment of work- 
ers of one country to another as will 
prevent the exploitation of the work- 
ers herein referred to, that will re- 
quire proper and adequate guarantee 
of all promises made and arrange- 
ments of employment thus entered 
into, and as will avoid such recruited 
workers serving the purpose of lower- 
ing the standards of workers in the 
countries to which they may go and 
where the standards are of a higher 
order.” 

Resolutions were also approved 
dealing with the regulation of in- 
vestors of capital in the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries, the appointment by the 
respective governments of labor at- 
tachés in embassies and legations of 
all countries, for securing justice for 
Sacco and Vanzetti, interchange of 
communications between the labor 
centers of Pan-America, distribution 
of labor literature, the building of 
the Columbus lighthouse in the Do- 
minican Republic, for the creation of 
a Pan-American Labor Bank, in favor 
of peace between nations, about the 
true interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and others. 

The Mexican delegation proposed 
that the congress reaffirm its declara- 
tion that a commission be sent to the 
Latin-American countries for the pur- 
pose of helping the organization of 
the workers, and, furthermore, pro- 
posed that the expenses for such a 
mission be shared through contribu- 
tions by the labor organizations 
affiliated to the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor in such proportions 
and amounts as the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor may determine. 

Fraternal greetings were received 
by the Congress from the President 
of the Republic of Cuba, of the labor 
movements of San José, Costa Rica; 
Valparaiso, Chile; Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; from the Reporters’ Associa- 
tion of Havana, Cuba; from the 
teamsters of La Paz, Bolivia; from 
the Labor Confederation, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; also from various 
labor unions of Camaguey, Cuba; 
Balboa, Canal Zone; Lima, Peru; 
Panama City, Mexico City, New 
York, San Salvador; Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; San Juan, Porto Rico; 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, and from the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam, and in re- 
sponse the Congress instructed the 
Executive Committee to send greet- 
ings to the International Labor Con- 
gress which met in Paris August Ist. 
The officials of the Executive Com- 
mittee were re-elected by unanimous 
vote. 

Revising the work of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
gress as it progressed during its six 
days of session, it gave an insight of 
the paramount importance of this or- 
ganization to serve the working peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere. 

To say that this growing interna- 
tional relationship of American labor 
is calling forth a new and potent di- 
plomacy, in the best sense of the term, 
is not going beyond the truth. It 
is a diplomacy greatly needed and of 
immense value to the United States, 
as well as to the Latin-American 
countries not only for labor, but for 
every interest that America has in 
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relation to the other nations of these 
two continents. 

We are in the role of promoters of 
understanding and liberty lovers. To 
a large extent our labor movement is 
a missionary movement. We ask 


nothing from the people of any coun- 
try—as Mr. Green says—and we 
seek to force nothing upon them. We 
offer help, which is to be accepted 
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only by the free decision of those to 
whom we go. 

Envisioning this great country, 
with its miraculous mechanical prog- 
ress, its mighty output of material 
things and its tremendous reserve of 
idealism, I believe this Latin-Ameri- 
can labor movement is one of the 
most significant and important move- 
ments in the world today. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL 


From dim retreat your plaintive notes come near 

As grey cowled dusk gives place to black robed night. 
Beneath the moon’s pale tracery of white 

Shrill crickets mute their rasping chords to hear 

Your pensive call, resounding wild and clear. 

You cannot move the soul to sheer delight 

As mocking-bird, whose thrill is April-bright— 

Your minor tones hold mystery and fear. 


Yet harbinger of summer’s twilight glow, 
You bring to mind old scenes and vanished days— _ 
A creaking wagon; haunting scent of rue; 
Home-going cattle, placid eyed and slow. 
And dreamily we trace familiar ways 
As you keep tryst with dusk and falling dew. 

Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 





SAFETY FIRST FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


WILLIAM H. Park, M. D.* 


. OCTOR,” my train compan- 
ion, a successful young busi- 
ness man and father of the 

family, said, “there is diphtheria in 
the house next door to us and my wife 
was all stirred up this morning about 
our youngsters. Says she didn’t sleep 
all night, worrying about them.” 

“T don’t wonder,” I told him. 
“How old are the children?” 

“Ellen’s four and Alice two.” 

“As soon as you get into the city,” 
I spoke in no mild tones, “call up 
your wife. Tell her to take those 
children to the doctor at once and 
have them treated with a good squirt 
of toxin-antitoxin. Unless by any 
chance they show the slightest sign 
of beginning diphtheria, when he will 
give them a dose of antitoxin. 

My friend turned a half belligerent 
eye on me, but betraying a weakness 
in his efficient armour of self-confi- 
dence. He was an authority in his 
own office; he sized up a situation 
and he acted. Here he was a trifle 
out of his element, but he’d heard 
some bad things of virus. His chil- 
dren weren’t sick yet and he didn’t 
see the sense of doing things to them 


. 


*Dr. Park, Director of the New York Public 
Health Laboratory, the first man to produce im- 
munity against diphtheria in a practical way by 
toxin-antitoxin and a foremost authority in the 
eradicating of disease by serums. 


that might be harmful. I could read 
all these ideas in the set of his jaw 
even before he answered me. 

“I’ve heard something of that,” 
he said. “It’s all right, I suppose, if 
you get good virus. I’ll see how they 
are tonight.” 

I might have been a missionary, 
judged by the zeal of determination 
that seized me. A blue-devil bat- 
talion of facts flashed through my 
mind. I hurled them at him. It’s 


true I talked quietly, but I gave him 


something of what a lifetime of 
work with infectious diseases and 
serums had taught me. I poured 
figures out before him. He’d under- 
stand figures. 

“Do you know,” I asked him, “that 
in 1924 right here in New York state, 
outside of New York City, there were 
5,885 cases of diphtheria? Do you 
know that 368 of the victims died? 
And let me tell you this, more than 
half of them were under five years of 
age. You have two little girls. Do 
those facts mean anything to you?” 

He wasn’t very comfortable. In 
fact, he wasn’t even trying to hide his 
fright. 

“You’re telling me that young 
children get it and die more often 
than any other people?” 

Emphatically I was. I jabbed an- 
other fact home: “Until recently one 
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out of every ten cases of diphtheria 
has ended fatally. 

He flinched. 

I was beginning to be sorry for 
him, but I still had a story to tell. 
I would gladly have stood up on a 
seat and soap-boxed the whole car 
for there were a lot of men in it, 
conscientious good fathers, who 
needed to know the truth and the 
whole truth. “Recently,” I said, 
“since Behring in Germany and Roux 
over in France discovered antitoxin, 
we've learned how to protect your 
children, every child from diphtheria. 
We have such things as Schick tests 
which will tell us whether a child is 
immune or isn’t. We have toxin anti- 
toxin to immunize him if he isn’t. 
And if he should contract diphtheria 
through the ignorance or carelessness 
of those responsible for him, we have 
antitoxin to check the disease and 
save his life. Don’t fool yourself 
about good and bad virus. There’s 
only good; every bit of it has to pass 
federal inspection. If a child gets 
diphtheria nowadays, it’s his parents’ 
fault. 

“Hold up, Doctor, I’m not trying 
to murder my own children. They’ll 
get their squirt of virus all right.” 
The train was nearing the station and 
my companion was already out of his 
seat. He was heading for a tele- 
phone booth as fast as his two feet 
could carry him. 

“Thanks,” he called back to me, 
“thanks.” 

I hurled a last shot at him. “Pass 
the word along to your neighbors. 
They have children, too.”” He waved 
me a hand of assent and I caught the 
words: “I sure will.” 
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Imagine, I thought to myself, if 
every individual father in the United 
States pulled himself together and 
investigated these things. Imagine 
how quickly diphtheria and smallpox 
and typhoid would cease to exist. 

There is a plan afoot today to in- 
form the individual fathers, to put 
the facts to them so clearly that there 
won't be such a thing as not knowing. 
This magnificent plan, which em- 
braces not only our own progressive 
states but the whole of North Amer- 
ica, had its beginning in the spring 
of 1926, at the Conference of the 
State and Provincial Health Author- 
ities of North America. The Presi- 
dent of the Conference who is also 
Deputy Minister of Health at 
Saskatchewan, Canada, Dr. M. M. 
Seymour proposed it; and the con- 
ference adopted it, under the weighty 
name of the Seymour Plan for Dis- 
ease Prevention. The wheels began 
to get in motion last September and 
they will go on revolving until pre- 
ventable diseases are blotted off the 
map. 

You’re going to hear about this; 
you’re going to talk about it; you’re 
going to help carry it out until you’ve 
seen your ideal draw to itself every 
father and mother in America. And 
as a result your child and every other 
child will be safe. 

It isn’t a new idea for communi- 
ties to organize to blot out prevent- 
able diseases. Go out to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and ask them what 
they’ve accomplished out there with 
diphtheria. Ask the president of the 
bank. He’ll know. Ask the clerks 
in the haberdashery. They won't 
look very intellectual and they won't 
have the blasé bearing of Broadway. 
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but they'll know what’s happened in 
diphtheria in their town. You'll get 
the whole story straight from anyone 
you ask, without ever having to con- 
sult the Public Health and Tuber- 
culosis Committee which first set the 
work afoot and called for help from 
schools and health and social welfare 
agencies, and the parent-teachers’ 
association, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and Kings’ daughters and 
literary clubs and all the other re- 
ligious, civic, fraternal and commer- 
cial organizations in town. They 
called on everybody and that’s why 
anybody you ask can tell you that 
Youngstown is working hard to get 
every child inside its borders im- 
munized. Your informer will swag- 
ger a bit, whether he’s the minister 
or the druggist’s clerk, and you won’t 
blame him. He’s got something to 
be proud of. The first year they 
worked at it, 1923 to 1924, they 
rounded up 22,000 children and the 
doctors gave them toxin-antitoxin. 
Then everybody waited to see what 
would happen. There'd been 1025 
cases the year before and 47 deaths. 
What would the figures be this year? 
That’s what everybody wanted to see. 
And they proved what immunization 
can do. The cases dropped to 316 
cases and the deaths to 27. 

Most people don’t know Auburn, 
New York, not any more than they 
know Youngstown. But Auburn’s 
worth turning your eyes on just now. 
There’s nothing spectacular about 
the town, but there are a lot of chil- 
dren and a fine bunch of mothers 
and fathers. When you say pre- 
school child up there, you know 
you’re going to be listened to. These 
folks decided back in 1923 they were 
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going to immunize all the children 
in town against diphtheria. From 
that time on to January, 1926, there 
was just one death from diphtheria 
and that was a child who hadn’t yet 
been immunized. 

For the sake of those who like to 
study a row of statistics across a 
page, here are some which give the 
number of deaths in every 100,000 
of population. They will show you 
pretty clearly what happens as soon 
as parents get on the job and join 
the drive for immunization. 

Me. Mass. N.Y. Ind. Md. Minn. Calif. 
1910..13 21 27 15 13 2 9 
1920.. 8 15 19 12 3 0 18 
i925.. 4 8 9 6 6 8 7 

Parents in general are frightened 
a lot more about diphtheria than 
about smallpox for their small chil- 
dren. If you happen to live in a 


section of the country where every 


child gets vaccinated before he goes 
to school, you don’t think much about 
smallpox. We don’t think much 
about it here in New York City. 
There are six millions of us living 
here and we average about ten cases 
a year. 

If you’ve been a Main Streeter, 
however, in one of the towns of the 
Middle West, or have built yourself 
a bungalow and lived somewhere in 
golden California, you’ve seen what 
smallpox is still doing in this country. 
You ought to be a member of the 
board of health in one of those places. 
Then you'd realize that for every 
friend of yours whose youngster 
came down with smallpox there were 
hundreds of others in the town or 
out on the farms who'd gone through 
the horrors of it. They mount up 
into the tens of thousands annually, 
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and there are hundreds of deaths. 

Imagine, once again, if every in- 
dividual father got hold of himself 
and said, “This thing’s got to be 
stopped; my child’s vaccinated, is 
yours?” how long would the state 
and the nation go on paying out the 
lives of children and costs of unneces- 
sary contagious illness? It costs 
something, in dollars and cents, to 
take care of diseases like this. 

You and I are proud of America. 
We know she’s progressive and has 
set her health standards high. How 
do you account for the fact, then, 
that smallpox still rages in our 
United States while in some countries 
of the world, where vaccination is 
compulsory, smallpox has ceased? 
We're keeping step with England 
who shares with us the badge of 
shame of having the highest per- 


centage for this disease of all the na- 

tions of our western civilization. 
We don’t have to go on wearing 

any badge of shame, and we’re not 


going to. That’s the why of the 
Seymour Plan for Disease Preven- 
tion. The how concerns you and 
every other parent (father and 
mother) in North America. Its ob- 
ject is your children who are not yet 
in schools, and its method to immun- 
ize every one of them against diph- 
theria and smallpox. Before he’s a 
year old your baby is going to be 
vaccinated and he’s going to have 
three injections of toxin-antitoxin. 
Then he can’t get infected with 
either of the two deadly diseases 
even if he comes in contact with 
them. Even one of those unfor- 
tunate human beings, known to us 
medical men as a “carrier,” won't 
bring any grief into your home. 
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It was a “carrier,” a nurse, per- 
fectly well herself, but carrying with 
her the germs of diphtheria, who in- 
fected a number of children in a sum- 
mer camp. No one suspected her 
and she stuck to her post and helped 
take care of the sick children. Then 
after three of them had died and the 
others got well, she went off to an- 
other place a hundred miles away. 
She’d gone to take care, this time, of 
the only son of the house, but she 
hadn’t been there very long before 
he developed virulent diphtheria and 
died. Then the truth came out and 
people knew that this poor woman 
was a carrier. 

The other truth that strikes home 
to parents who’re on to their job and 
know the facts about diphtheria is 
that not one of these cases need have 
been and not one of the deaths. If 
the children had been immunized in 
the first place with toxin-antitoxin, 
they would never have caught diph- 
theria. When they did catch it, in 
the second place, antitoxin would 
have saved them. In the first 
twenty-four hours they were ill anti- 
toxin would have given every one of 
them ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred of life. Within the first 
three days, it would have given them 
eighty-five chances out of a hundred. 
I think you'd call that a fighting 
chance. 

Perhaps you'll agree with Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, General Executive of the 
American Child Health Association, 
when he comes down with a mailed 
fist on the parents who haven't taken 
the necessary precautions. ‘The 
time will come,” he says, ‘“‘when 
every case of diphtheria will be an 


indictment against the intelligence of 
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parents, and it will not be many years 
before every death from diphtheria 
will be referred to a coroner’s jury 
for investigation to fix criminal re- 
sponsibility.” The same thing holds 
equally for smallpox. 

If the Seymour Plan is to put an 
end to this kind of criminality, how 
does it work? That is the question 
which concerns you and your commu- 
nity. You want to know how we’re 
going to reach every parent in the 
land and teach him or her the facts 
and get the babies and little children 
immunized. You want to know what 
your part in the schedule is. 

Well, here is the way it works: 
Your State Board of Health and 
your local health authorities ‘have, 
pledged themselves to rid your sec- 
tion of America from diphtheria and 
smallpox. They’re going to round- 


up the pre-school children and safe- 
guard them with toxin-antitoxin and 


vaccine. You have a local tubercu- 
losis committee in the community, 
that already knows a great many of 
the families. It would not be hard to 
reach, and your tuberculosis commit- 
tee can cooperate with the board of 
health. So much for a start by two 
organizations that know all the ropes 
and will advise and help the special 
group working first on diphtheria and 
then on smallpox prevention. 

For the members of the Diphtheria 
Committee itself your community 
draw from all sources: 

_Two or three prominent physi- 
cians: 

A representative of the Parent- 
Teacher Association groups; 

A business man or two who under- 
stands and uses advertising methods; 

The owner and publisher of a 
newspaper ; 
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A woman or two of social promi- 
nence and ability in women’s organi- 
zation work; 

A member of the Junior League 
who might be interested in organiz- 
ing a voluntary motor corps to take 
the children to immunization clinics; 

The district manager or represen- 
tative of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; 

A motion picture theater manager; 

A Boy Scout official; 

Representatives from the most in- 
fluential commercial or luncheon 
clubs. 

Publicity and personal boosting 
will carry the movement through the 
more prosperous members of the 
town. You tell your neighbor and 
he tells his, and you all have your 
children immunized. Your own pri- 
vate physician takes care of you. But 
there are a goodly number of fathers 
and mothers who can’t afford a pri- 
vate physician. For them immuniza- 
tion clinics must be opened in public 
and private hospitals, in schools, 
community houses, baby health sta- 
tions, nursery schools. 

In many a town a bit of investiga- 
tion shows that the Parent-Teacher 
Association is one of the most power- 
ful and efficient groups of people for 
putting over anything for the good 
of your children. Two summers ago 
they made the first round-up of pre- 
school children so that they might 
see that every child entered school 
one hundred per cent free from 
remedial defects. They got what 
they went after. They were thor- 
oughly democratic about it. They 
came into your home with the result 
that your wife toted young son over 
to the doctor and dentist to make 
sure that he was properly nourished, 
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that his vision was right, his tonsils 
either uninfected or removed, his 
breathing not hindered with ade- 
noids, his teeth not decayed. They 
went into the poorest home in town, 
and when the mother couldn’t bring 
her child to a clinic they brought it 
for her. They borrowed rooms for 
clinics, they won doctors and den- 
tists and nurses to give their time for 
a certain number of hours each week 
of the summer until every child had 
been taken care of. You can’t imag- 
ine them doing less now to help 
America safeguard your little chil- 
dren from disease. 

In large measures our success in 
freeing every child from the menace 
of these two infections depends on 
just that kind of intensive effort. 
Somebody must hoof it over the town 
and find a way somehow into every 


home, and, when it’s necessary, do 
the dirty work in person. 

In New York City we began in 
1917 to drive intensively against 
diphtheria, as we'd already done 


with smallpox. The superintendent 
of schools was with us. He’d been 
a physician and he believed in vac- 
cination for diphtheria. He let us 
go into the schools and talk to the 
teachers. As soon as they under- 
stood we talked to the children. We 
found out from them how many had 
little brothers and sisters at home. 
We sent special pamphlets home to 
the parents and we asked them to let 
us give toxin-antitoxin to the children 
at school. We persuaded them to let 
the younger ones have it, too. 

No one ever worked harder on 
this than Dr. Zingher and Dr. 
Schroeder. 

Go into Dr. Schroeder’s office with 
her. She will show you row upon 
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row of large terra-cotta colored 
envelopes, neatly filed in shelves that 
rise one above the other and range 
the length and breadth of the room. 

“What are they?” you will ask 
with, I think, a tone that says you 
are a little awe-struck. 

“Records of the children we've 
tested and immunized,” she will 
answer. 

If you exclaim at the realization 
that there are thousands and thov- 
sands of them on these shelves, she 
will only tell you that there are sev- 
eral times as many more stored in 
another room she uses and down in 
the basement. 

“And not one disaster from the 
use of toxin-antitoxin?” you ask her 
again. You are overwhelmed at the 
magnitude of the accomplishment. 

“No,” she says, “not one. And 
every child immunized is safe from 
diphtheria.” 

She will want you to go off with 
her tomorrow or the next day to see 
some new clinic opened. “It tells 
you more than I can,” she will say. 
“And when you see the children 
laughing and fooling, you'll realize 
how little they mind being vaccinated. 
These clinics are the real works. 
You’d better come.” 

Dr. Schroeder says rightly. They 
are the real works and it is by such 
methods that New York will reach 
her goal: “No more diphtheria after 
five years!” In the same way, more- 
over, your community, Mr. Normal 
Parent of America, will help to wipe 
off the preventable diseases from our 
map and will make the Seymour Plan 
an epoch and an epic in the annals of 
our national hygiene. 





DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS vs. EVENING 
SCHOOLS FOR EMPLOYED MINORS 


E. W. Epwarps 


Chairman, Committee on Education, New York State Federation of Labor 


Time Day _ Continuation 

School law and attempts made 
to amend this law disclose what ap- 
pears to be a more or less organized 
movement to bring about substitution 
of evening schools for the day con- 
tinuation schools. 

Any amendment to the day continu- 
ation school law which substitutes 
evening schools, either manditorily or 
optionally, will emasculate the law to 
such an extent as to eliminate most of 
the day continuation schools. Several 
bills of this character were introduced 
at the last session of the legislature. 
The sponsors of such measures and 
the legislature must be prepared to ac- 
cept full responsibility in the event 
that similar bills are introduced and 
enacted into law at any future session 
of the legislature. 

The present law must stand upon its 
merits, likewise any substitute or 
modification. A fair analysis of the 
merits or demerits of this law and its 
proposed modifications may be had 
by attempting to answer the question: 
“Why is the present law a good law 
and why should it be retained?” 

The present law makes mandatory 
a limited attendance upon instruction 
at public or other approved schools 


Ritin. criticisms of the Part 
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of all employed minors under seven- 
teen years of age who have not had 
four years of high school education. 
The compulsory feature is in accord 
with similar provisions of the educa- 
tion laws of most of the states and 
of the United States. Applied to con- 
tinued education beyond the common 
school grades and up to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, it is in accord 
with the general tendency and practice 
accepted as essential to adequately 
equip the rising generations entering 
upon the career of self-supporting, re- 
sponsive citizenship. 

If not essential then why our com- 
paratively elaborate high schools at 
public expense? There can be no dis- 
crimination in favor of those who can 
afford advantages of high school edu- 
cation and against those whose circum- 
stances require them to earn a liveli- 
hood. If there is no justification for 
the continuation schools, there is then 
none for the high schools. Those that 
can not avail themselves of high 
school advantages are taxed directly 
or indirectly as much for its mainte- 
nance as those that can. The day 
continuation school is the high school 
of the working boys and girls. They 
pay for it. There must be no legisla- 
tive enactment to deprive them of this 
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right in the future. The labor move- 
ment of the state will vigorously op- 
pose any such ati¢mpt. 

The present la¥y presents the only 
reasonable, fair and effectual means 
of providing useful continued public 
education for employed minors. It 
is important that this education should 
be closely related to the employment 
of the pupils. The importance lies in 
the psycological effect upon the child. 
When his or her school time is taken 
out of the regular working period, 
when they have gone from. the job to 
the school, they take that part of their 
education seriously. They realize it 
is a part of the job, and that success 
and advancement on the job depends 
upon their progress in school. 

This would not be so if evening 
schools were substituted for day con- 
tinuation schools. At evening school 
the child, after leaving the job, going 
to the school from his home after his 
evening meal, at the natural time for 
relaxation and when his mind turns to 
recreation, immediately perceives that 
the school and the job are disassoci- 
ated. They do not take it seriously, 
it has to them no direct job signifi- 
ance, because they are then on their 
own time, free, and under no job con- 
straint or influence. 

The day continuation school pro- 
vides education for employed minors 
at the early hours when they are men- 
tally alert and can more readily ab- 
sorb the knowledge imparted. It 
provides a gradual transition and re- 
adjustment which is essential to the 
young employee, especially if the em- 
ployment imposes any physical strain. 
Instruction is more effective for the 
employed minor in the terms of voca- 
tional guidance and occupational ad- 
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justment if the job and school contact 
are kept rigidly associated. This close 
contact, maintained through the day 
continuation school system, exercises 
an influence that makes the employed 
minor amenable to reasonable disci- 
pline. It inspires in him respect for 
that authority essential to develop- 
ment of the proper morale during his 
adolescent period. 

The continuation schools afford op- 
portunity for employed minors to 
graduate and receive their diplomas 
from the Board of Education. In 
one school alone, the East Side Con- 
tinuation School of New York City, 
1,721 pupils received their diplomas 
at the graduation exercises in June, 
1926. The continuation school per- 
forms a valuable service in employ- 
ment placements. Approximately 
2,400 boys and girls were assisted in 
securing employment in 1925. In 
their vocational guidance program the 
continuation schools direct the pupils 
in the selection of jobs for which they 
seem to be best fitted. 

Compulsory day continuation 
schools are now in operation in twenty- 
six states of the United States and 
also in Europe, where the movement 
is constantly developing. They have 
passed the experimental stage. There 
is no movement to eliminate them ex- 
cept by the proponents of amend- 
ments to the law in New York state. 

The present law compels the em- 
ployer of school children to cooperate 
by complying with its provisions. It 
is the best known means of getting the 
proper coordination between the job 
and the school. It is not unjust to 
either the employer or the employed 
minor. It does not seriously disturb 
the business of the former nor the oc- 
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cupational life of the latter. Even if 
it should to some small extent, the in- 
convenience and lack of predisposition 
of either should be accommodated in 
the interest of proper training and de- 
velopment of more efficient employees 
and better citizens. Aside from this 
there is the added advantage to the 
employers of minors in that their serv- 
ices are secured at a lower wage level 
in comparison to what would have to 
be paid to adults or older youths if 
the employment of minors was abso- 
lutely prohibited by law. For these 
advantages business and _ industry 
should accept its share of the responsi- 
bility. The attitude of hostility on 
the part of some employers, who yet 
persist in the employment of school 
children, invites the assumption that 
their only interest lies in selfish ex- 
ploitation. 


The employer receives advantages 
that more than compensate any annoy- 
ance or expense from compliance with 
the day continuation school law. It 
makes the service of the employee 
more valuable. The pupil receives 
guidance, sense of responsibility to 


job and employer. He learns his 
trade or business more rapidly, quali- 
fying earlier for future advancement, 
which is an economical advantage to 
the employer. 

Employers would probably find a 
law which required evening school at- 
tendance undesirable and more ex- 
pensive by reason of decreased effi- 
ciency. This would positively result 
on the days following evening school 
attendance. After a full day’s work, 
followed by school attendance at 
night, the employed minor is bound to 
suffer in lowered vitality the following 
day. It would be unjust to employers 


in the increase of occupational hazards 
and accidents; in increased suscepti- 
bility to illness through lowered physi- 
cal resistance and the consequent ab- 
sence from work. 

There is no great injustice to em- 
ployers by inconvenience of adjusting 
business to meet the requirements of 
the present law. The occupations of 
these working boys and girls are not 
the important ones. Adjustments are 
easily made. Fair employers are 
pleased to and expect to make them. 
In the Central Printing Continuation 
School of New York City, apprentice 
pressmen are released four hours each 
week for a period of four years. 
These young men earn good money 
while working on printing presses. 
They go to school and the employer 
adjusts his highly specialized business 
to the school attendance of these em- 
ployees. Why then can not the ad- 
justment be made in the least responsi- 
ble occupations of boys and girls. 

It has been frequently said that 
many boys of sixteen years whose 
earnings are needed by widowed 
mothers are out of jobs because the 
statute would keep them from the 
office or the factory four hours upon 
two business days of the week. This 
has been the character of argument 
used against every forward act in 
legislation proposed for the protection 
of the child against selfish employers 
and parents. There has been no ad- 
vance in child labor legislation in the 
past twenty-five years, or in the length- 
ening of the compulsory education age 
in the various states, but has had to 
fight down the false argument of the 
“earnings needed by the widowed 
mothers.” This is the argument of 
the selfish exploiters of school chil- 
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dren. It needs no rebuttal. Com- 
mon sense and human experience re- 
veals it as nothing more than a smoke 
screen. Fancy the exploiters of child 
labor who will not cooperate in the 
education and training of our em- 
ployed youth being possessed of such 
fine sentiment as a genuine interest in 
the widowed mothers. 

The charge that many employed 
minors are taken away from their jobs 
without that time being profitably 
spent in the schools, and that the cur- 
ricula in some schools do not meet 
the needs of the industries or the com- 
munities, seems at least to be a sincere 
criticism. In some instances this is 
probably true, but we deny that the 
law is at fault. The remedy for that 
is not evening schools, but a more re- 
sponsive curricula, improved teaching 
methods, more efficient management 
and direction and better housing. 

The continuation schools have not 
been given a fair chance, they have 
not been efficiently operated or ad- 
ministered and they have not been 
properly or adequately housed. With 
regard to this condition in the con- 
tinuation schools of New York City, 
the Committee on Education of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
reiterates the following, which was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the 
mayor of New York City and public 
school authorities: 


1. That suitable buildings have not 
been provided in which to house 
the continuation schools. 

. That only a part of the staff of 
continuation school teachers has 
been trained for this work, and 
that there is no plan for the 
licensing and no definite salary 
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‘ schedule for any of the continua- 


tion school teachers. 

. That no satisfactory plans of or- 
ganization or course of instruc- 
tion has been worked out. 

. That the attendance of 14, 15 
and 16 year old children has not 
been enforced. 

. That the absolutely necessary 
central “high” and “vocational” 
continuation schools have not 
been established. 

. That no adequate staff of super- 
visors has been employed for the 
purpose of making studies and 
investigations and to supervise 
the work of the continuation 
schools. 


We are happy to state that those 
conditions are attributable to former 
city administrations. We are glad to 
acknowledge that since we brought 
these conditions to the attention of the 
present mayor of New York and the 
present Board of Education, that com- 
prehensive and extensive plans for 
improvement in the vocational and 
continuation school situation of New 
York City have been formulated, and 
that the execution of those plans have 
actually started. Moreover, the pres- 
ent city administration and the edu- 
cational authorities have pledged 
themselves to provide still greater im- 
provements in the future. 

The future menace to the continu- 
ation school, if there still be any, lies 
in attempts that may yet be made to 
substitute evening schools for the 
present system of day schools. It is 
against that possible menace that we 
warn all friends of the continuation 
schools to be on the alert. 





SWITCHMEN’S UNION HEADQUARTERS 
T. C. CAsHEN 


President, Switchmen’s Union of North America 


HE Switchmen’s Union of 

North America occupies rather 

a unique position in the trans- 
portation department of the rail- 
roads, because of the fact that the 
union is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and operates on 
the principle of a strictly trade labor 
union. There is no question but 
what the principle of trade labor 
unionism for switchmen has been 
fully and completely established, 
and is no experiment. 

During the year of 1920 the union 
purchased property and established 
headquarters, and the growth of the 
union numerically and financially has 
been sound and conservative and con- 
ducted on a practical business basis 
for the benefit of all members, and 
because of this fact the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America is today in 
all probability the richest railroad 
organization per capita in the labor 
movement, on railroads. 

They have erected one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in this 
country, and in all probability is the 
first and only labor union that has 
been in a position to do so without 
encumbering the building with mort- 
gages, which, by the way, is a very 
remarkable achievement in connec- 
tion with the erection and financing 
of the buildings of today and should 
be considered as one of the most re- 


markable steps toward progress for 
the trade labor union movement in 
general. 

The first effort on the part of 
switchmen to organize occurred in 
Chicago on July 22, 1877. During 
that year there were considerable 
labor disturbances, which are com- 
monly known in labor history as the 
“seventy-seven labor riots.” It was 
not what might be termed an oppor- 
tune time to organize. The effort 
to organize switchmen was of a local 
nature, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of an organization known as the 
“Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion.” Temporary officers , were 
elected at this meeting, and at a meet- 
ing held on July 29, 1877, permanent 
officers were elected. The “Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association’ con- 
tinued in effect until 1894. 

At the time of the formation of the 
“Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion” switchmen were working for 
various rates of pay ranging between 
forty and sixty dollars per month, 
twelve hours or more to constitute a 
day, and no pay for overtime. Dur- 
ing the year of 1881 the “Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association” 
started a wage movement which re- 
sulted in a strike. There was a 
settlement reached which did not 
cover the full demands made, but the 
settlement established a standard 
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rate of pay, which remained in effect 
without change for a period of 
twenty-one years. 

During the year of 1886 an effort 
was made to extend the membership 
and activity of the organization. 
Local lodges were organized in va- 
rious terminals throughout the coun- 
try. Switchmen generally were not 
receiving the standard rates secured 
by the Chicago movement of 1881 
and were anxious to organize. Dur- 
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Eleven different cities were repre- 
sented at the convention, and on 
October 23, 1894, the “Switchmen’s 
Union of North America” was or- 
ganized. 

Many obstacles were placed in the 
path of the building up of the mem- 
bership during the “nineties,” chief 
of which was the antagonism of rail- 
road officials in general, also the 
“Brotherhood of Railroad Brake- 
men,” organized in 1883, had 
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ing the period between 1886 and 
1894 there were a large number of 
local lodges organized, but, unfor- 
tunately, internal difficulties, chief of 
which was the defaulting of a treas- 
urer, brought about the dissolution of 
the organization in 1894. Various 
local unions, however, kept the fires 
of “trade labor unionism” alive, and 
there was a call issued through action 
taken by lodges in Kansas City for a 
convention which was convened in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 22, 1894. 


changed its name to the “Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen,” and 
after 1890 they began soliciting the 
membership of the switchmen. They 
used the influences of road forces in 
securing favorable concessions from 
the officials of various railroads, and 
were more or less successful in build- 
ing up a membership of switchmen in 
various parts of the country. 

The Switchmen’s Union held to the 
principle of “trade labor unionism” 
and continued its struggle to secure 
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a representative organization. In 
1900 a benefit was established, which 
was not compulsory, and provided for 
the payment of six hundred and 
twelve hundred dollars, respectively. 
In 1901, at a convention held at Mil- 
waukee, the compulsory feature rela- 
tive to insurance was adopted. This 
action had the effect of stabilizing the 
organization. 

On July 12, 1906, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America was granted 
a charter by the American Federation 
of Labor and recognized as the only 
bona fide organization in the labor 
movement with authority to represent 
switchmen. 

During the period between 1902 
and 1910 the membership fluctuated 
considerably, and at certain periods 
it appeared that the switchmen’s 
union would secure a firm foothold 
through contractual relations with 
various railroads notwithstanding 
the many obstacles that were placed 
in the path of the organization, one 
of which was the inauguration of the 
percentage contract. This form of 
agreement was first created by the 
B. of R. T. and the officials of the 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson 
Railroad. The agreement was 
signed on October 3, 1906. This 
form of agreement guaranteed to 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men that the officials would maintain 
in switching service not less than 75 
per cent B. of R..T. membership at 
all times. Following this lead the 
B. of R. T. was successful in secur- 
ing percentage form of agreement on 
fourteen railroads ranging from 75 
to 9O per cent. 

During the latter part of 1909 the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 


inaugurated a wage movement which 
resulted in a strike, known as the 
North West strike of 1910. This 
strike undoubtedly had a great bear- 
ing on increases later granted to 
switchmen. 

At the time the railroads were 
taken over by the Government during 
the World War the Switchmen’s 
Union had a wage movement in prog- 
ress, and appeared before the Lane 
Wage Commission, presenting fig- 
ures relative to the hazards of the 
switchmen’s occupation, and other 
matters that had a great bearing on 
considerations granted later in the 
way of wages and working conditions. 

During the years between 1916 
and 1920 the Switchmen’s Union 
added thousands of members to its 
organization. General Order Num- 
ber 8 issued by the Director General 
of Railroads during Government con- 
trol had the effect of curbing the 
action of certain railroad officials 
and officers of the B. of R. T. with 
respect to enforcing percentage con- 
tracts. During the period when 
the railroads were returned to the 
owners under the Transportation Act 
of 1920 the United States Railroad 
Labor Board was created and ren- 
dered decisions on a number of im- 
portant cases that practically elimi- 
nated the operation of percentage 
contracts and thereby removed one 
of the obstacles confronting the S. U. 
of N. A. 

During the year of 1920 the 
Switchmen’s Union purchased prop- 
erty at West North St. and Linwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., and established 
a home office of their own. Upon 
this property they are now erecting a 
five-story building that will establish 
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permanent headquarters that will be 
owned by the Switchmen’s Union 
and will be a credit to the labor 
movement. 

In all probability one of the 
greatest obstacles in organizing today 
is the viewpoint taken by the latter- 
day switchmen. This can best be 
understood when we consider that the 
type of switchmen have changed dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, and the 
young men entering the service do 
not value the “trade labor union” to 
the extent the old men do. They 


seem to feel that all of the benefits 
in changed conditions were brought 
about through boards created by some 
Government agency, of which the 
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organization had no part in. The 
old-time switchman knows the same 
element confronts him today that he 
dealt with twenty-five years ago. 
He also knows that if the organiza- 
tions were removed he would again 
be subjected to the arbitrary deci- 
sions of officials and, therefore, as 
long as he lives he will never forget 
what he endured prior to the time the 
organizations became effective. 

The chief executives of the Switch- 
men’s Union from 1894 to the pres- 
ent date are as follows: 

D. D. Sweeney, M. J. Naughton, 
M. R. Conlin, L. H. Porter, F. T. 
Hawley, S. E. Heberling, T. C. 
Cashen. 


WHEN MORNING CAME 


Walk with the morning 
When the glory crowns 


Earth’s silences. 


Tremendous breaks the sky. 
The world looks up 
Enraptured. Tiny things 
Stand tiptoe in the light. 
The Poet sang of evening 
When the shepherd 
Sheltered his flock 


In shadows for the night— 
Did he not see 
The golden trail of lambs 
Across the hill, 
Nor hear the bleat of praise 
As each small heart 
Opened in gratitude 
When morning came? 
D. A. LoveLt. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—All local divisions are de- 
veloping organization movements. Local com- 
mittees are now being formed on scientific 
conductor supervision of service. We have 39 
local unions with a membership of 2,300. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 5,500 mem- 
bers. Refusal of the Home Service Laundry 
of Tacoma, Wash., to sign union agreement has 
led to strike of our members there. This strike 
was called June 1 and is still being carried 
on. As five laundries in Tacoma have up to 
date signed the union agreement, prospects are 
favorable for winning the strike against the 
Home Service Company. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers 


Stephen C. Hogan.—We have 40 local unions 
with a membership of 5,000. New unions were 
organized in Indianapolis, Indiana, and Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, Agreements have been nego- 
tiated carrying the eight-hour day and wages 
ranging from $6.00 to $11.00 per day. Special 
organization activities-are being carried on in 
New Haven, Conn. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers 


Edward E. Sweeney.—Our trade works eight 
hours a day and the average wage is $5.00. 
The main point is to get workmen interested 
in joining the union—we are facing this diffi- 
culty because the 8-hour day prevails in our 
industry and the men maintain they have noth- 
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ing more to gain by organization, losing sight 
entirely of the fact that it was through organi- 
zation that they enjoy the conditions that now 
prevail. The Montana Power Company gives 
its employees ten days’ vacation with pay. 
Cement and lime employers put the blame upon 
some of their employees for the passage of the 
eight-hour day bill for workers in those in- 
dustries and have discharged quite a few of 
them. 


Paving Cutters Union of the United States 


Frank A. Peterson.—New local unions: were 
organized at Oak Hill, Maine, and North 
Acton, Mass. Our agreements do not provide 
for vacations. 


American Federation of Teachers 


Florence Curtis Hanson—We have 35 local 
unions with a total membership of 3,500. New 
unions have been formed in Providence, R. I., 
and Washington, D. C. Organization develop- 
ments are under way in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Washington. 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

Our consumption is smaller than our pro- 
duction. Most of our industries close the half 
day Saturday during the summer months. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson—N. W. Wolfe: 

There has been no increase in production. 
The building industry is on a steady gain. 
Most all of the building mechanics are busy. 
Through the efforts of the Central Trades 
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Now...CELOTEX 


Ait national advertising of 
The Celotexr Company now 
Features the need of building 
@ home and the ease of buy- 
ing it. W atch for these adver- 
tisements in leading maga- 
zines and newspapers; see 
how they are designed to 
create business for you. 


Reproduced above are two of a series of color advertisements 
appearing in The Saturday Evening Post every month, 
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ADVERTISING 


makes more jobs 
for tradesmen! 


A tremendous nation-wide cam- 
paign for home ownership has been 
launched by The Celotex Company, 
stimulating home building every- 
where. Readwhat this means to you. 


4 h powerful force of national ad- 
vertising will now be used by The 
Celotex Company to sell home owner- 
ship and home building. 

Beginning August 20th, a// national 
advertising of The Celotex Company 
will feature the need of owning a home 
and the ease of buying it. These adver- 
tisements will show how easy it is toown 
a comfortable home. More homes, bet- 
ter homes will be built. In your com- 
munity you will build them. 

The first advertisements in this nation- 
wide home-building campaign are shown 
on the opposite page. They appear in 
color in The Saturday Evening Post, and 


in many other leading magazines and 
newspapers. 

This national advertising campaign 
cannot fail to stimulate building every- 
where. And we believe that anything 
that increases home building will in- 
crease the sale of Celotex, the 5-point 
material that makes homes warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, stronger, 
quieter and less costly to heat. 


Tradesmen everywhere will benefit by 
this advertising. You will benefit by it 
whether you use Celotex or not. But if 
you are not now using this remarkable 
material you owe it to yourself, and to 
the customers we are creating for you, to 
find out about Celotex. Write us for 
complete information. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Cuicaco, Ins, 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sale i incipal citi 
go 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Repr ines: Alexander Murray & Co., Led, 


Montreal 


Reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 





The Sign of a Well-built House 


os 
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Carp.—0-27 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send the Celotex Building Book and specifications 


} Y COOLER 
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CELOTEX 


5 POINT 
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on how to apply Celotex. 
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Council merchants are now closing a half day 
on Saturday. None of our unions pay unem- 
ployment benefits nor do they have guaranteed 
employment agreements. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs—Lee Davis: 

. Conditions are very favorable here at the 
present time as we have quite a drive on. The 
ice drivers’ union, with 34 charter members, has 
just been organized. We are very fortunate 
indeed to have the local Chamber of Commerce 
cooperate with us in a great many ways. Each 
craft holds a membership card with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and as our city is a 
health resort pure and simple, with no factories 
or institutions to put products on the open 
market inviting competition or opposition, we 
therefore have a very unique situation as a 
result. We have the most wonderful health 
resort in the world and it is patronized by 
people from all parts of the world, because of 
its health-giving waters. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim—C. E. McCulloch: 
Business in general is slow—all oil companies 


are shutting down on business and there is a 
feeling of desperation among the men who 
have bought homes and are trying to pay for 
them on salaries of $3.00 and $4.00 a day. The 
situation with loan agencies here is a very 
serious one and something should be done to 
put a stop to their operations. We expect to get 
together in August with the oil companies on an 
agreement. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thompson: 

The building, biscuit and iron works in- 
dustries are all busy. The car shops on the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway close all day Saturday. All 
crafts have Saturday afternoon off. Most 
stores, including dry goods, hardware, butchers, 
etc. close a half day each week, mostly 
Wednesday. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize brewery workers and retail clerks. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—Elmer L. Perrin: 

We are experiencing difficulty in getting the 
delegates from the various locals to attend the 
meetings of the central body. The president is 
sending out letters now to the presidents of the 
International Unions asking them to use their 
influence in having their unions keep their full 
quota of delegates in attendance at the meetings 
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of the Federated Trades Council. We feel that 
this is of great importance, as the annual con- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor will be 
held here next year and there is a vast amount 
of work to be done if the labor movement of 
this city is to derive any benefit from it. We 
hope to organize the meat cutters, cooks and 
waiters. Carpenters are the most active of all 
trades in securing new members. Work in all 
lines of industry is somewhat slow. No craft 
has the five-day week as yet, but the stage em- 
ployees are endeavoring to negotiate for a con- 
tract which will give them the five-day week. 
All industries, except the railroad shops, have 
the five and one-half day week. 


Denver—Earl R. Hoage. 

There is much unemployment in Colorado at 
this time, and for the first time in the history of 
the State, at this season of the year, there is a 
surplus of farm labor. Employment in the coal 
mines is at a standstill in northern Colorado. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at Pueblo 
has been steadily increasing its output. The 
Great Western Sugar Company is building 
several new sugar factories and is preparing to 
increase its output. Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 
129, is still engaged in a contest with the Cuban 
Cigar Company of Webb City, Mo. This con- 
cern formerly operated a union factory but 
moved to a low-wage district and is marketing 
its products in Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona 
and Montana. The brands made by this con- 
cern are M. & O., Dry Climate and Provanna. 
The Colorado State Federation of Labor is cir- 
culating an appeal for financial assistance to 
help carry on the fight against this concern. 
The new Y. W. C. A. engine room will be 
operated by members of Steam and Operating 
Engineers’ Union, No. 1. The furnishing com- 
mittee of this new building also refused to pur- 
chase furniture from a large furniture manu- 
facturer who has some of his furniture made by 
prison labor. The McGavin Baking Co. re- 
cently unionized the delivery department of its 
bakery and 17 new members were gained by 
Truck Drivers & Chauffeurs Union, No. 678. 
The McGavin Baking Co. is the second largest 
baking concern in Denver and is now 100 per 
cent organized. All our large furniture stores 
are closing Saturday afternoons during July 
and August, as a result of the agitation that 
union labor is carrying on for the shorter work 
week. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company 
have placed a member of Bakery and Confec- 
tionary Workers’ Union, No. 26, Mr. Ray Gross, 
in charge of their sales department in Colorado 
and Wyoming. He reports an increased de- 
mand for union-made tobacco products. Union 
Label League, No. 1, is issuing 5,000 union 
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A Sweeping Change 


ROM house of trouble to house of ease! In 
one generation, women have seen a sweep- 
ing change in ways and means of housework. 
Now there’s no hard plugging—only easy 
plugging-in the electric cleaner or clothes 
washer or ironer, 

The old topic “‘Is woman’s place in the 
home?’’ doesn’t rate much discussion nowa- 
days—because electrical housekeeping is so 
quick that it permits her to get outdoors when 
she wants to, and it’s so easy that it makes 
staying indoors awhile no longer irksome. 

A sweeping change indeed—made possible 
by the mighty strides in electrical development 
taken by manufacturers, distributors, contrac- 
tors and the power and light companies. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT 


- Western Electric - 





\ Offices: Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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label directories. This directory will be the 
most complete in every detail ever issued. 
Bookbinders’ Union, No. 29, and Bindery 
Women’s Union, No. 58, are endeavoring to 
establish the 44-hour week for their members 
in Denver. Cloth Hat and Capmakers’ Union, 
No. 38, is conducting a very effective campaign 
for their union label. There are two firms in 
Denver that use their label: the Midwest Cap 
Company and the Perfection Cap Company. 
The Capitol Cap Company is non union and is 
finding it difficult to market caps and cloth hats 
minus the union label. The Chas. Nicholls 
Press has placed a full and complete line of 
union-made and water-marked paper in stock. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary, Workers’ 
Education Bureau of the American Federation 
of Labor, while in Denver, recently, launched a 
movement which was enthusiastically received 
to hold a conference for the “elimination of 
waste in industry,” along the same lines as was 
held in Philadelphia last April. It is planned 
to hold this conference early next spring. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—A., B. Grout: 

There has been a decrease in production. 
Cigarmakers pay unemployment benefits. None 
of the unions have guaranteed employment 


agreements. All the building trades work only 
a half-day Saturday. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—J. A. Knowles: 

We are working all the time to keep our 
members interested and using every method 
we can think of. We have about two shops 
paying with checks, but the men are not having 
any trouble. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—W. Schoenberg: 

Auto repair business is good. All our mem- 
bers in this particular branch are fully em- 
ployed. New auto mechanics’ lodges were 
formed in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
and in Des Moines, Iowa. Exceptional good 
progress is being made with the organizing of 
auto repair machinists. 


Harrisburg.—E. H. York: 

Business is very dull here on account of 
suspension of work at the mines. The foundry 
is closed all day Saturday. None of the other 
industries close down. 


West Frankfort—Kate Phelps: 
Suspension of work in the local mines makes 
all classes of employment dull. Painters and 
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decorators have the half day Saturday. Build- 
ing and loans have been charging 16 per cent 
interest, but are lowering it now, when every- 
thing is dead here. 


IOWA 


Fort Dodge—J. E. Stansbury: 

There is no decrease in production, neither is 
there any increase. None of our unions pay 
unemployment benefits nor do they have guar- 
anteed employment provisions in their agree- 
ments. None of our industries work only a 
half day Saturdays. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed E. Rock: 

A number of men are out of work and plants 
are continually laying more off. Flour mills 
are operating on half time and the oil fields 
and machine shops are almost deserted. None 
of our plants close Saturday afternoon. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington —G. H. Hall: 

Business is somewhat slow, on account of the 
carpenters’ strike, which was called on July 
26. Some of the retail stores, the laundries, all 
the wood-work shops, lumber yards and supply 
houses close Saturday afternoon. 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 

Fewer people are working and there is not 
so much demand for millwork. The I. C. R. R. 
is carrying more tonnage than it has for some 
time. The building industry is livening up a 
bit. Quite a lot of street work and surfacing 
is being done. Most industries close Saturday 
afternoon. Many carpenters are idle, also 
bricklayers, hod carriers, electricians, painters 
and paperhangers. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—G. E. Wallace: 

Due to the flood there was a decrease of 
nroduction in all lines, but conditions are now 
becoming ..vrmal again. Cotton gin and cotton 
oil mills will start operations in August. 
Freight houses, wholesale houses and most all 
of the building trades have the half day Satur- 
day. 


Lake Charles—J. M. Theall: 

All industries in this territory are working 
full time. None of the unions pay unemploy- 
ment benefits nor do they have guaranteed em- 
ployment provisions in their agreements. 
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New Orleans ——Frank Manning: 


Due to the flood, business has been on a 
decrease for some time back. Electricians Local 
Union, No. 130, pays unemployment benefits. 
The Metal Trades have secured agreements 
with their employers in the building trades. 
All plants close at noon Saturday. We have 
a Labor Credit Union that lends wage earners 
money at 5 per cent on the dollar. Its di- 
rectors are members of organized labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly—Roy W. Canney: 

Our Central Labor Union is to hold its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, September 5, at the 
open-air theater, Salem Willows. Speakers of 
international fame will be brought to Salem 
for the occasion, and we expect the program to 
excell that of previous years. 


Gloucester —Wm. D. Howell: 

Fish is very plentiful this season and the 
General Sea Foods Company, the Gorton Pew 
Fisheries are increasing their output. The 
Russian Cement Company and the Success 
Mfg. Company are also increasing production. 
None of our unions pay unemployment benefits, 
nor do they have guaranteed employment agree- 
ments. The plumbing establishments, fishing 
firms, net and twine shops, Success Mfg. Com- 
pany and the city works close Saturday after- 
noon. Other stores close Wednesday at noon 
and barber shops Monday noon. 


Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 

This district has fallen behind over 50 per 
cent in the building industry. The shoe in- 
dustry has started work on several large orders, 
which is good for three months. None of our 
unions pay unemployment benefits nor do they 
have guaranteed employment agreements. Prac- 
tically all places close the half day Saturday. 
About one-half of the shoe shops close all day. 


Plymouth—Chas. H. Smith: 

There is not as much night work in the mills 
as formerly. All industries close Saturday 
afternoon. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 


Production is about normal—new saw mills 
have opened up. None of our unions pay un- 
employment benefits nor do they have guaran- 
teed employment agreements. None of our 
plants close Saturday afternoons. 


NEW YORK 
Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 


The New York Central have closed their 
shops and laid off the entire force. The Corn- 
ing Building Company closes a half day Satur- 
day. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh—E. F. Snakenberg: 


Members of the building trades report build- 
ing is slow, with good many lay-offs. There 
is also a decrease in the working force of the 
railroad circles. Otherwise conditions are nor- 


mal for this season of the year. Practically all 
building tradesmen have Saturday half day. 
The loan agencies here operate and do busi- 
ness mainly with railroad employees. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


A number of people are out of work and 
some of the plants are running on short time. 
Most machine shops and two large safe fac- 
tories close Saturday afternoon. 


Zanesville—Jos. A. Bauer: 


Potteries recently went on short time, and 
some reduced working hours and force. Steel 
plants after working for some time at capacity 
are reducing forces. Work at the glass plants 
is normal. We do not have Saturday after- 
noons off here, nor do any of the plants close 
all day Saturday. Prospects are good for the 
organization of the teamsters. Mould makers 
of the Hazel Atlas Glass Plants are on strike. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa—O. V. Williams: 


Increase of production is about normal. The 
engineers, sheet metal workers, electrical work- 
ers and bricklayers have guaranteed employ- 
ment agreements. All paint stores close a half 
day Saturday. 


OREGON 
Portland —C. T. Crane: 


Our local barbers’ union has a membership 
of over 600, 550 of which are employed in 
Portland, and the balance in the small towns 
adjoining. In a city of over 300,000, we feel 
that we have been very successful, as we have 
all of the first-class shops displaying our card 
with the exception of one hotel shop. Our men 
are employed in all of the first-class beauty 
parlors and are receiving wages and hours ac- 
cording to our laws, but we have been unable 
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so far to interest the women workers. While 
the lady barbers are not organized, yet they 
cooperate with us in the matter of prices and 
hours fairly well. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—Dan M. Gayton: 


A local union of structural iron workers has 
been organized. None of our unions pay un- 
employment benefits nor do they have guar- 
anteed employment agreements. The Mount- 
gomery Iron and Steel Company in Philadel- 
phia makes up four hours through the week 
and then closes all day Saturday. Many plants 
have the half day Saturday. 


New Kensington—E. A. Patterson: 


Work in the building trades is slow. The 
American Tin Plate Company, which has been 
working only three days a week, is starting on 
full time. Coal miners are receiving about 
$4.00 during present time of unemployment. 
Carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers have 
signed agreements for another year. Ford 
Glass Works at Glasmere close all day Satur- 
day. The Murphy Company and two-thirds 
of the Aluminum Company have the half day 
Saturday, one-third of the force necessary for 
maintenance. 


Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 


Production in the anthracite region is at a 
very low ebb—mines and factories are operat- 
ing on broken time. None of our unions pay 
unemployment benefits nor do they have guar- 
anteed employment agreements. Very few of 
our industries work a full week, due to no 
orders. While we have loan agencies here, they 
are not doing business with our people. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—Horace A. Riviere: 


Silk mills are operating but three days a 
week; woolen and worsted mills are carrying 
only about 20 per cent of their regular force. 
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Some of the cotton mills are operating with re- 
duced force. A few of them, however, are 
operating night and day. All textile mills close 
Saturday afternoon. 


TENNESSEE 
Jackson—W. L. Diffee: 


Mills and factories are running on part time; 
railroad shops are laying off men. There is no 
increase of production. We have a $750,000 
hotel under construction, with union conditions 
prevailing throughout. The contract was 
awarded to B. E. Buffaloe Construction Com- 
pany, of Memphis, which has been known as an 
open shop concern for many years, but when 
they came to Jackson they employed union men 
only. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—Franz Weber: 


There has been a considerable decrease in oil 
production and the various industries are work- 
ing from 4 to 5 days a week. None of our 
agreements have guaranteed employment bene- 
fits. All industries close Saturday afternoon 
except the Magnolia Refinery. 


Kingsville—J. D. Sturm: 


Railroad is reducing working forces in some 
departments as much as 100 per cent, claiming 
lack of business. Everything in this locality is 
in bad shape, except building, which is moving 
ahead some. The oil fields are new and condi- 
tions there are improving somewhat. All build- 
ing tradesmen have the half day Saturday. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown.—William G. Robertson: 

Production of coal and glass have decreased. 
Glass factories pay unemployment benefits. 
Fiint workers have secured guaranteed employ- 
ment agreements. Glass factories close Satur- 
day afternoon. 
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LOS ANGELES CONVENTION CALL! 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 30, 1927. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance 
of the constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor will be 
held at Cinderella Roof Ball Room, Los An- 
geles, Calif., beginning at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, October 3, 1927, and will continue in 
session from day to day until the business of 
the convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates, and so on; and from Central 
Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a national or inter- 
national union, and from federal labor unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter) at least one month prior to the con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from 
federal labor unions. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
convention unless the tax of their organization 
has been paid in full to August 31, 1927. 

An organization faces the supreme test when 
its fundamental principles are assailed by its 
opponents with a ferocity which aims at its 
destruction and annihiliation. The American 
Federation of Labor has met and is daily meet- 
ing such a test. It matters not whether the at- 
tack comes from the advocates of company 
unions, through the more refined process of 
court injunctions, from open foes or professing 
friends, the organized labor movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor 
remains unconquered and unconquerable. The 
foundation of our movement is securely laid in 
the minds, lives and indomitable purposes of 
working men and women. It is so imperish- 


able that life itself must be destroyed before it 
can be crushed. Like a mountain, rugged and 
majestic, the superstructure of organized labor 
erected upon these eternal foundation prin- 
ciples of justice, humanity, freedom and liberty 
stands as a challenge to those who seek to con- 
trol, exploit or destroy it. 

The call of the hour is for a rededication of 
our service and ourselves to the principles and 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. 
The cause of organized labor will be advanced 
and promoted in proportion to the active serv- 
ice the officers and members give and the 
interest they take in its work and in its ad- 
ministration. 

Let us, therefore, come to the Los Angeles 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which convenes on October 3rd, with a 
spirit and purpose to meet every issue raised by 
our opponents, with a determination to reso- 
lutely face every responsibility which we may 
be called upon to assume and to seek and find a 
solution for every problem which may arise. 

Come to the Los Angeles Convention pre- 
pared to participate in its work and in its 
deliberations. You will be benefited by being 
there and the labor movement will be helped 
by your presence, your counsel and your service. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Los 
Angeles Convention, October 3, 1927. 

Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Los Angeles, hence sec- 
retaries will observe the necessity of mailing 
the duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Resolutions—Time Limit 

Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character or 
proposition to change any provision of the 
constitution can not be introduced after the 
second day’s session without unanimous consent. 

Grievances 

Under the law no grievance can be con- 

sidered by the convention which has been de- 
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cided by a previous convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, nor 
will any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not themselves previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the 
same. 
Hotel Rates 

Alexandria Hotel 

Single, with bath 

Double, with bath 

Single, without bath 

Double, without bath 
Hayward Hotel 

Single, with bath 

Double, with bath 

Single, without bath 

Double, without bath 
Biltmore Hotel 

All rooms with bath 

Single 

Double 
Van Nuys Hotel 

Single, with bath 

Double, with bath 

Single, without bath 
Angelus Hotel 

Single, with bath 

Double, with bath 

Single, without bath 

Double, without bath 
Stowell Hotel 

Single, with bath 

Double, with bath 

Reservations may be made by addressing J. 
W. Buzzell, Secretary of the Arrangements 
Committee, Labor Temple, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will 
be the Alexandria Hotel. 

Railroad Rates 


Upon application for reduced railroad rate, 
we are advised that tickets on the basis of 
summer excursion fares to Pacific Coast points 
will be on sale up to and including September 
30th. These rates are lower than the fares 
ordinarily authorized for conventions. The re- 
turn limit of these tickets is October 31, 1927, 
and passengers must have reached their origi- 
nal starting point by midnight of that date. 


$3.50 to $6.00 


$2.50 and $3.00 


$2.50 to $3.50 
$4.50 and $5.00 


$3.00 to $5.00 
$5.00 to $7.00 
$2.00 and $2.50 
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As the greater body of delegates will arrive 
in time for the opening of the convention on 
October 3rd, they will leave for Los Angeles on 
or before September 30th, and may thereby 
avail themselves of the summer excursion fares. 

In a communication from President B. M. 
Jewell of the Railway Employes’ Department, 
he stated that all A. F. of L. organizations have 
agreements and very friendly relations with the 
Chicago-Northwestern and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroads, west of 
Chicago. 

Arrangements have been made for a special 
train from Chicago. Delegates desiring to 
travel on the special train may make reserva- 
tions by notifying Edward J. Evans, 130 No. 
Wells Street, Room 1201, Chicago, Illinois. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

Fraternally yours, 
Attest: 
Wm. GREEN, 
President. 
FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary. 
JaMes DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President. 
FRANK DurFFy, 
Second Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Third Vice-President. 
Jacos FIscHER, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
MatrHew WOLL, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Martin F. RYAN, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
James WILson, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
James P. Noonan, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. ToBIN, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council American Federation 
of Labor. 

Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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